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"Educational Issues of Today—Iill 


-OST people who follow the dis- 
cussion of public questions must 
have been struck by the promin- 
ence recently assumed by the 
- proposal to raise the school age. 
Local Education Authorities, from 
Lancashire, Durham and the 
West Riding to London and 

other Meee Sitar Authorities; the Co-operative Move- 
_ ment and the Labour Party; and numerous other organisa- 

tions with practical experience of the life of young people, 
have pressed on the Government the necessity for legis- 
lation. These bodies are too various to have been stam- 

_peded or wire-pulled into an unreal unanimity. Their 

_ agreement suggests that there is a prima Hag case at any 
_ rate for considering the proposal. 

_ Consideration, however, is one thing; conviction is 
‘another. On matters of this kind the last word rests, and 
properly. rests, with the plain man. Before reaching a 


ay 


questions. ‘I should be willing’, he may say, ‘to see 


‘that is, on a broad view, the best thing for them and 


5 
‘vt 


decision he may reasonably demand a reply to certain | 


i dren retained at school till 15, if I were satisfied that . 


| ae! the School-leaving Age be Raised? 
a ‘it Justifiable on Social Grounds?— : 


it 3 - By Professor R..H. TAWNEY 


; Profesor Bere who holds the Chair of Economic History in the University of London, is President of Morley College for 
I : Working Men and Women 


for the nation, and if it can be done without imposing an 


excessive burden on the parents. But is it the best thing 
for them? Children must work for their living; hadn’t they 


better begin work at 14 and help by their earnings the 


‘family exchequer? Besides, are not the benefits of another 
year at school greatly exaggerated? In my day the last two 


years were largely wasted in marking time. Is not the 
same true now? If it is, what is the sense of making 
children waste part of another twelve months?’ 

These questions are quite fair. I shall not attempt to 
answer them in detail—though I think a satisfactory 
answer can be given—since, if I did, I should be poaching 
on the ground assigned to other contributors. But there 
are certain broad and obvious considerations which may 
serve as an introduction to the subject. We may start 


' from the assumption that there is a common desire to do 


the best for the children. We.all wish them to grow up 


_ physically vigorous, mentally alert, able as individuals to 


hold their own in life, and with the best preparation for 
their future social responsibilities that the nation can give 
them. The question is how these results can best be 
achieved. Are they most likely to be attained by turning 
four-fifths of the children into the labour-market at 14, 
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i when a . fortunate aninodity. 4 are . still at an ‘early Stage of. 


‘their education, or by retaining them somewhat longer at 


school? = 


Consider first the individual child. Boys and girls are 


vs passing between 13 and 15 through a peculiarly critical 


_ period of their lives. On the one hand, they are under- 
going the strains inseparable from the onset of adoles- 
. cence. On the other hand, they are leaving behind them 
the preliminary stage of education, in which their main 
business was to acquire the tools of speech, reading and 
writing, together with certain fundamental conceptions of 
~ number and magnitude, and entering one in which prepar- 
ation for a specific kind of life occupies a growing place in 
their thoughts. There are, of course, exceptions to every 
rule; but the majority of children of 14 are not sufficiently 
mature for full-time wage-earning employment, while an 


additional year at that age would benefit them more than — 


an extra twelve months at any other period of their lives. 
That is. why the Hadow Report urged not only that 
children should begin a new course of education about 
eleven, but also that they should continue it for not less 
than four years: indeed, until the age is raised the Hadow 
Committee’s scheme of reorganisation is necessarily 
_ deprived of marty of its advantages, since children do not 
remain long enough in their new surroundings to derive 
full benefit from them. It is quite true that in the past part 
of the years over 12 were often wasted. Today, however, 
the new post-primary schools are not open to that criti- 
cism. They can, and do, offer children an education which 
is physically beneficial and mentally stimulating. 

That consideration, however, is only one aspect of the 
‘Matter. For consider, in the second place, the situation 
-which confronts these young people when they enter 
industry. As everyone knows, there are parts of the 
-country—the North-East Coast, Lancashire and South 
Wales—where juvenile. unemployment has long been 
acute. Boys and girls of 14 get jobs, only to be thrown out 
of them, with little hope of getting fresh ones, when they 


Or ¢ on Industrial GrouadsP 


By A. P. M. FLEMING 


Mr Fleming is Director and Manager of the Research and Education Dene, ei “Messrs. Metropolitah Vickers 
Electrical Co., es 


A CONSIDERATION of the question of the raising of the 
. school-leaving age so far as industry is concerned involves a 
full consideration of the purpose of education, both general 
_ and specific, the general trend of educational development 
-in the country, and the general economic conditions. 
Considering the last point, namely, economic considera- 
- tions, first, there is no doubt that under present conditions 
the additional cost of an indiscriminate raising of the 
-school-leaving age to 15+- would impose a charge on 
the national income which could not be supported. 
Exclusive of capital charges which would be entailed in 
regard to the provision of places, etc., the cost would be 
of the order of eight to nine million pounds per annum. 
Industry—and the term is used in its broadest sense to 


_cover all those phases of activity which form part of the - 


national economic life, and not merely manufacturing 
. industry—is not in a position at present to provide this 
- money. From the point of view of the manufacturing 
- industries, having regard to the terribly restricted markets 
available and the present condition of excessive competi- 
tion, it would be absolutely impossible to obtain prices 


which would sufficiently cover the increased taxation that — 


-. would be necessitated by the increased cost of this 
_ additional social service. If we view the question from the 


somewhat regulated by. the labour and social conditions of 
competitors. 


‘country in which there is stated at present to be a shortage _ 
of juvenile labour. Owing to the high birth-rate of the — 


by 443,000, in 1938 by 328,000, and even in 1940 by 


Manchester 


_ductive capacity or of social i improvement, created thereby. 
_ This is extremely difficult to assess, but it is very doubtful — 


_ quality of apprentices and other grades of young indus- 
trial entrants, and in the writer’s opinion this reorg 


_ value, both educationally and industrial 


_ of the Hadow scheme of reorganisation. 
- point of view of our chief competitors, it is quite evident — 
_ that if the nation is to live on the proceeds of indusiry it is — school-leaving age, there is one great point on which there _ 
_is common agreement, namely, ‘that unemployment . 


“tender age is the most dangerous’ feature of mods 


are a ayer or two Pehitese Wh is not 
the tragic conditions: existing ne a ressed 
likely in the near future to arise even in Taege part 


years immediately following the War, the numbe r of | 


juveniles (14-18) available for employment . has begun this 


year to rise. The increase will continue till 1937. In 1936, 
the number will exceed that of 1933 by 306,000, in 1937 % 


167,000. The effect of this increased army of juveniles 
struggling for work in an overcrowded labour-market 
will be extremely serious. ‘Boys..and girls of 14 may — 


continue, being cheap, to get jobs; but they will get them _ 


by throwing out of employment the more expensive labour _ 
of slightly older young people, and will themselves, after 
a year or two, be thrown out in their turn. This competi- — 
tion will tend to drag down wage standards. There will 


aa 


be an increase both of juvenile and—probably—of adult Re 


unemployment, -5 09): ea) Se ge 
' All this is quite unnecessary. Juvenile unemployment : 
as a mass phenomenon can be abolished by retaining an 
additional age-group at school and: thus withdrawing it — 
from industry. Lord Halifax was mistaken when he sug- 
gested in a recent speech that juvenile unemployment 
would be little affected by raising the school age. In 1938 
—the year which he chose for the purpose of his argu- 
ment—the children of 14-15 available for employment — 
will number, according to the Ministry of Labour, about 
355,000. To keep that number at school would more 
than absorb all unemployed juveniles under 18, and 
probably also re-employ some adults. The measure is 
desirable, therefore, on social, as well as on educational, 
grounds. If the nation keeps these children at school, and 


-provides—as it must—adequate maintenance allowances 


for families needing them, it will be more than repaid -by 
the heightened vitality, physical and intellectual, of the. 
next eet of its citizens. ; 


The question of cost is, however, not the only one upon 
which the decision should rest, since this might be con- 
sidered to be to a large extent offset by the economic 
advantages, measured either in direct increase of pro- 


whether the compulsory raising of the school-leaying 


age to 15+ would have any beneficial influence on the — 


quality of the industrial personnel. Many branches of 
industry, and engineering in particular, recognise that the — 


reorganisation of elementary education on the lines of the ~ 


Hadow Report has brought about improvement in the 


tion, which is by no means complete, should be effected 


before any further measures are considered. The oppor- _ 
_tunity for educational selection which the scheme ey 
_ vides, and the subsequent division of scholars -) 
apparent suitability into central, junior _ commercial, — 


rO- . 
on 


junior technical and secondary schools, is of far greater 
y, than the com- 
pulsory raising of the school-leaving age, to concentrate — 
upon-which would definitely be to retard the Lee Li ¥ 


In considering this question of the raising of the — 
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wever, | the gap between school-leaving age and the age 
insurance is bridged by adequate i insurance provision and 
‘ovision of juvenile instruction centres. These measures 


as 


young pegple ie to (ET Re at the most na teres 
able age.» 

me rhe social i improvement created by the iuiveteal raising of 

_ , the school-leaving age is a matter of some speculation. When 

~ people talk of raising the school-leaving age and are content 

to let it stop there assuming that it must inevitably be a good 

5 measure, they are, to many thinking people, guilty of criminal 


cece 


4 tion necessary for entering into life as a citizen. There can be 
no general decision on this—it is a personal matter entirely. 
Education viewed solely from. the angle of scholasticism is a 
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' that the period that’a young person spends in school deter- 
Sy “mines the sum total of the educational benefit which that young 
og 1 seg secures. If one accepts the criterion of education as the 
____ basis necessary for enteting into life as a citizen, many people 
im 

. who have secured high academic surrey ee in the univer- 
om => Bie 
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fo 2iS*THE RAISING. ae the school-leaving age justifiable on edu- 

cational grounds? It is to an examination of this aspect of the 

___problem,and not to the social, industrial and financial con- 

_ siderations, that I have been asked to address myself. 

_ I suppose that in the history of education there has been 
_no period so rich in the discussion of questions relating to 
education as the present century. The growing recognition of 
human worth, the increased complexities of our daily life, the 
growth of international competition and the intricate prob- 
lems of industry and of central and local government have 
aroused ambition for better educational preparation. Slowly 
we are creating an enlightened public sensitive to the needs 

_ of education and insistent on more and better education, if 
not for themselves at least for their children. The closer asso- 

_ ciation now being developed between the home and the school, 
‘the steady growth of the school medical service, the promising 
efforts now being made to raise the standard of post-primary 

_ ..education to meet the varied needs of the older pupils, and 

the improved amenities now very properly associated with 
new elementary school buildings are leading more parents to 

a ‘realise that what a child learns at school may have a deep 

influence upon his mind and character and that its lasting 
‘effect and value depend very largely on the length,of time for 
which that influence is operative. Many parts of the country 
“report that an increasing number of parents are willing to 
make sacrifices in order that their children may stay longer 
at school, and already there has been a substantial increase in 

Pe athe number of children remaining at the elementary school 

beyond the compulsory age for attendance. Fifty years ago 

_' compulsory education in this country stopped at Io years of 

age; twenty years ago forty per cent. of the children left 

school before reaching the age of 14; ten years ago the last 

Li “‘half-timer’ left an elementary school in Lancashire. In 1913 

the number of pupils over 14 years of age in elementary schools 

__ was seven per cent. of the children of the age group Io-I1 
attending school; last year the number (146,006) was twenty- 
three per cent., notwithstanding the largely SICTEANEG number 
of pupils now transferring at the age of 11 + from the 
elementary to the secondary schools. 

While this growth in the number of children remaining at 
_school beyond the age of 14 is encouraging, we should not 
_ forget that it is but a small proportion of the total number of 
_ available children. Thus the estimated population of the age 

group 14-15 on March 31, 1933, was 540,000, of whom only 

, 199,847 were on the registers of elementary, or grant-aided 


fe = plows the question—‘Can we say that a child who 


~ economic fields of activity? To the bulk 


a Guehe to remove the present dangers of deterioration among © self is the biggest educative medium that they will meet. The 


negligence. What should be meant is what is the basis of educa- 


complete: misnomer. It is an entirely erroneous assumption — 


- secondary, or junior technical schools. Consideration of these - 


n00ls in some way can create a com- 
plete citizen, even if the boy or girl is made to endure a further 


economic fight which is constantly pervading the whole of the _ 


of people industry it 


determination of any particular school-leaving age can only be 
considered a broad generalisation which it is hoped may suit 
the majority of young people concerned. Beyond. that point 
it does not follow that for the young people who will enter 


industry it is desirable for them to remain in school. Rather 


is it a matter of discrimination as to whether the school or an 
industrial occupation is going to provide the better education, 
not only as regards the very important question of making a 
living, but also as regards the equally important consideration 


od making a good citizen. _ 


_To sum up, the view of ‘industry generally is that the indis- 
criminate. raising of the school-leaving age is at present too 


onerous financially, that it would be better to improve the 


existing system of education than to add a further incomplete 
section, and that further education in schools and other insti- 
tutions should be selective and have regard to what is the most 
appropriate to the individual concerned. 
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-Jeaves school at the age of 14 is educated, and that the nation, 


which is concerned in the training of the nation’s youth, has 
then given the best education it has in its power to provide 
for that child?’ It is the age when the well-to-do parent, with 
a proper appreciation of educational values, is transferring his 
son from the preparatory school to what he calls the real 
school for a further period of four or five years. Clearly he 
does not hold the view that at 14 his boy’s character has been 
formed and strengthened, or that his intelligence has been 
awakened and guided sufficiently, or that his physique is fit 
for the strain of full-time employment, or that he has had 
that ‘training of the tastes which will fill and dignify leisure’. 
Is it not likely that many of the complaints about the ineffici- 
ency and lack of culture of the product of the elementary 
schools arise out of the actions of those who do not remain 
sufficiently long in the schools’ atmosphere of discipline and 


‘duty under influences which are designed to give them a true 
and balanced sense of values and an all-round development of 


their physique, character and intelligence? Every good ele- 


-mentary school strives to promote habits of hard, orderly and 


accurate work, and of whole-hearted loyal working and play- 
ing with others, whether in submission or in leadership, and 
its pupils are more likely to carry these with them through 
life as permanent possessions if their school period is long 
enough for these to take root as habits before the boys and 
girls leave school for employment. It is to a clearer realisation 
of the dangers to which many boys and girls are exposed 
without guidance at the early age of 14, during a critical form- 
ative period of their lives, when they are peculiarly sensitive 
to neglect and equally susceptible of attention, that the in- 
creased public interest in the education of children beyond 
the age of 14 is largely due. ‘It is unreasonable to attempt to 
harvest crops in Spring’. 

There is a wealth of ability among children attending the 
senior classes in the elementary schools, and the desire to 
utilise this to the advantage of both the individual and the 
nation has led Authorities all over the country to plan the 
education of children over the age of 11 as a progressive and 
coherent course, with a character and unity of its own, suited 
to the children’s aptitudes and needs. Since the publication 
in 1926 of the Report of the Consultative Committee on the 
Education of the Adolescent, nearly one-half of the elementary 
school children over the age of 11 have been concentrated in 
well-staffed and well-equipped modern, or senior, or central 
schools. This work of re-organisation or re-grading must 
continue until the educational opportunities which formerly 

(Continued on page 295) 
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Good Manners in the Countryside 


A Discussion between A. G. STREET, LANGLEY TAYLOR, DONALD MURRAY, JOHN GLOAG,. 
and JOCELYN BRAY 


. G. STREET: As a farmer, the thing that worries me 
more than anything else in this matter of preservation 
of the countryside is the thoughtless damage done by 
individuals. One of the points that should be brought 
home to the public is that it’s a great disgrace to. have to put 
up notices warning people that, if they leave litter, they will 
be fined £5. It is a disgrace, because it is bad manners. The 
thing that infuriates the rural population is the calm assump- 
tion of townsfolk that they have a right to roam just where they 
like. They should realise that they are not paying their footing 
and have the courtesy to ask permission. I don’t know how 


Would you rather buy petrol here— 
By courtesy of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England 


you are going to teach them that. 
What do you think, Langley Taylor? 
LANGLEY TAYLor: It’s not only 
manners that are lacking, butasense 
of responsibility. After all, England 
is a country where there’s a most 
tremendous sense of respect for 
property, and it’s extraordinary that 
this casual idea has grown up that 
the countryside can be abused rather 
than used, and one can only assume 
that when people get out into the 
fresh air and the open, their ideas 
of the importance of property are 
in some way distorted. They feel 
that it all belongs to them and that 
they are not really damaging some 
specific thing when they leave a gate: 
open or something of that sort. To 
stop that, I think you’ll have to alter 
the law of trespass. At the present 
moment, if you find a man trespass- 
ing, as you Know, you have to prove 
the damage before you can get him 


stopped, and it’s a very unsatisfactory thing from the land- 
owner’s point of view. 

STREET: As a farmer, F rather agree with you that the law of 
trespass needs to be tightened up. This business of having to 
prove damage to a money value makes the present law value- 
less. In trespassing most damage is cumulative. A trespasser 
climbs through a fence, or a child swings on the wire, and it’s 
impossible to prove damage. But when either of these is 
repeated in the same place—and they usually are—by say a 
hundred people, there’s a gap which has to be repaired. But 
there’s another thing which has come to the countryside 
recently which is not all to the good. I mean advertisements 
and petrol stations. Do you think, Langley Taylor, that there’s 
any hope of preventing the more hideous examples? 

TAYLOR: Yes, there are bye-laws which control both adver- 
tisements and petrol filling-stations. Many ‘counties have 
already adopted them and other counties should, I think, be 
forced to take steps to control both of what I-call the evils of 
badly designed petrol filling-stations and badly placed and 
designed advertisements, whether they be in country or in 
town. 

STREET: I am very glad you use the world ‘control’, because 
you cannot prevent them, can you? In these days most of us 
find them very useful. What you have got to do is to try to 
make them fit in with their surroundings. 

TAYLor: Yes, I agree. So long as you don’t let the man who 
puts up the advertisement decide what it is necessary for people 
to have put in front of them on the country roads. 

DonaLtD Murray: In other words, you’ve got to educate 
and control commerce and industry at the same time as the 
individual. 

JouN Gtoac: I think that is coming, because it’s pretty 
widely recognised that a really badly designed advertisement 
is not, from the commercial point of view, as effective as a well 
designed one. Let us use the well-worn phrase ‘enlightened 
self-interest’. That’s going to improve design, and is already 
doing so. But surely the most depressing thing is the awful un- 
tidiness of, first, the disposition of advertisements in the 
countryside, and second, places like petrol filling-stations, 
where bits of equipment are scattered about anyhow. It’s 
untidiness which is the main trouble. The design of individual 
advertisements is often all right, but things are put together in 
such a careless way. 
TayLor: That is surely because the public have no taste. If 
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In Redlands Wood, which is included in the Leith Hill area now protected from ‘development’ 


owed had, they would boycott the advertisements which offend 
em. 

STREET: I find this question of the public having no taste a 
difficult one. It’s quite definite that people will make comments 
—even people who are not at all critical about things. People 
do make comments on a really tidy petrol station. They say 
what an efficient place it looks. 

TayYLor: But will you go as far as I have done—stop at an 
untidy garage and, when the man has asked me to buy petrol, 
say that I wouldn’t do so until the man has tidied up the place? 

Goac: I’m not a motorist, but I have compelled people 
who have driven me to do that, and we have been regarded as 
lunatics. : 

StreET: Still, I think you would agree that people are paying 
more attention to taste, or the lack of it, in advertising, and that 
some of the big advertisers are now finding out that order, and 
in many cases beauty, are really the best kind of advertisement. 
Then, too, I’ve been reading a lot lately about ribbon 
development of building, and haven’t only been reading about 


“it but can see it where I live. What do you think is the real 


cause of that, Murray? 

Murray: One cause is undoubtedly the very laudable desire 
‘of the townsman, with the transport facilities now at his disposal, 
to live away from the drabness of the industrial town in more 
‘open surroundings. The landowner, seeking to raise ready 
money to meet all the demands made on him, sells off his road 
frontages, along which the speculative builder erects strings of 


thouses of inferior design on both sides of all approach roads 


“to the town. Both the landowner and the builder take advan- 


tage of the fact that the road has been made at national expense 


and that development does not incur the added expense of 
making new roads for more extensive or grouped development: 
STREET: How do you think, Bray, this ribbon development 
might be controlled? 
JoceLyN Bray: In the first place, existing main~ roads 
and new by-pass roads must not have the greater part of their 


‘value spoilt by building houses all the way along them, each of 


them with an access for a car directly into the traffic. And then, 
of course, there is the question of amenities. Those are’ the two 
most important points of view, I think. One wants to get the 
‘houses very well back from the road, with belts of trees and so 


on .in -between. 


Street: Yes, but surely if we do that, we have somehow got 
to compensate the owner of this frontage for stopping up his 
access. 
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Bray: Not necessarily for that. Look at it like this—if you 
push the building of these houses well away from the sides of 
the road, and a subsidiary road is constructed parallel to it, 
which only has access to the main road at, say, quarter-of-a- 
mile intervals, these subsidiary roads provide for the owner a 
frontage on which he-can develop and build his houses. The 
frontage is quiet; there’s no roar of traffic, there’s no danger of 
the children being knocked down directly they get outside 
their own gates, and I think that all this is a distinct improve- 
ment. In other words, the frontage of the subsidiary parallel 
road has a greater value than the frontage of the existing main 
road, and some sort of compromise without any heavy com- 
pensation ought to be arrived at between the local authorities 
and the owners. It is actually being done in Surrey. If you 
want to sterilise great wide belts then compensation would 
arise. 

STREET: Isn’t that what they call in America a ‘parkway’? 

GoaG: A parkway, as it’s laid out in America, is really a 
fairly deep area on either side of a big traffic road, which is 
planted with trees, and behind those trees development goes on 
and roads are pierced at intervals through the parkways, so 
that you’ve got a residential strip behind a pleasant line of 
trees. You can drive for miles along an American road and 
never see a house, and yet a large population is really spread 
out behind the trees. 

TayYLor: That emphasises the fact that the Surrey County 
Council Act does not go far enough. Under this Act the County 
Council are given power by Section 67 to prevent ribbon 
development by resolving to determine certain roads to be 
main thoroughfares or that they shall be so waen constructed. 
Thereafter in proper cases it becomes unlawful without the 
consent of the Council to construct any street or access com- 
municating with the main thoroughfare or to erect any build- 
ings within 200 feet from any part of such thoroughfare except 
for finishing any contract already entered into. You are only, 
in effect, pushing ribbon development back twenty, thirty or 
fifty feet, but, if you could find a means whereby the park- 
way system could be instituted, you would obviate the need 
for having to by-pass the present by-pass in the course of 
a-few yeats. You would create an amenity and, at the same 
time, you would be growing timber which would be of enor- 
mous value to the nation at a later date. 

‘STREET: ‘That’s all very well, but it’s going to cause extra 
expense. I’ve got a notion that the present law means that 
this cost would be borne by the ratepayer of the district in- 


track for folk who just rush through a district in cars. 


volved. I: ee see eer the local ese should pay for a speed 


TAYLOR: Why not make it a national charge, and why not meet 


at _ it halfway by assisting the owner of the back land to develop it at 


_ Jess cost than he is at present put to by the making of rosds to an 
extravagant specification? ; 

Bray: That’s where the Surrey Counts Geancil Act Week not 
go far enough. It avoids the look of a new street, but I do en- 
- tirely : agree that, if something can be done in the way of park- 


- ways, it would be a most extraordinarily good thing. That does _ 
which expense might be much more profitably used. to provide 


mean heavy compensation, however, and I entirely agree that it 


is of national importance that that compensation should not fall 2 


heavily upon the local ratepayers. 


' TayLor: I might point out to you—as a land agent—that the’ 
greater part of your claim for compensation in connection with 


the making of the new road wouldn’t be for the actual land that 
is purchased. In fact, I maintain that the additional cost of the 
development of the sides of the roads would not put up the cost 
of the roads themselves by any very great amount, because the 
greatest claim in respect of a new road is that part concerning 
severance, and this would not change. Further, if assisted affor- 
estation could be arranged we should be increasing our scanty 
supply of timber and also owners could be given a very valuable 
estate and unemployed could be used on remunerative works. 
Amenities would thus be conserved and created. This quest.on 
applies to all arterial roads, both existing and new. 

STREET: Of course you can’t stop this ribbon building. ver 
can only control it in some way, because everybody now wants 
to live on a *bus route. Years ago you found it inconvenient if 
you lived two miles from your work. Today you don’t. 

Murray: From the point of view of providing the necessary 
public services, ribbon development is the most uneconomic 
form possible. 

GtoaG: My objection to the present ribbon development is 
that I see no reason why a man should be permitted to go on 
building mile after mile down a road. He should be forced to 


submit a plan showing the-development of a reasonable area, 


developing the back land at the same time as the front. 
STREET: Who is to have control over this? Supposing I’ve 
bought a farm and have some road frontage, and I’m very nearly 


bankrupt and want to cash in on that, what tribunal i is to say 


that I shall not sell it? 

~Gtoac: I should say that the Caen Council sofa in each 
case, be compelled to control the road frontage of all classified 
roads. This could secure a better standard of design, if those in 
authority on the County Councils were architecturally well- 
educated. At the moment anybody can, and does, put up the 
most squalid freaks in the way of houses. The romantic move- 
ment of the last century has rotted down into an awful desire 
for fancy work. An Englishman’s house, in the hands of most 
speculative builders, looks not like a castle but like a cuckoo 
clock, a horrible mixture that suggests an unhappy compromise 
between a Swiss chalet and an Elizabethan Manor House. 

STREET: I quite. agree with you, but is there any way of control- 
ling design, do you think? What do you think, Langley Taylor? 
 Taytor: I agree with you that that should be controlled, and 
it can be controlled, as you probably remember, by any Council 


_ who have resolved to town-plan their district. The 1932 Town | 


and Country ‘Planning. Act gives the Council complete control 


over all elevations, One of the difficulties, however, is that the 
Council may be willing to make the very best use of this power, ~ 


but are unable to because the understanding of an elevation is a 
specialised job. In order to meet-that, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have, in conjunction with the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, set up an advisory panel of 
architects who will tell any Council what they should do in 
regard. to any particular plan. Unfortunately, in many cases, 
this offer of assistance to the ratepayers has not been taken 


advantage of by the Council. I think it should be compulsory 
that the gift which is offered to the ratepayers should be made — 
the fullest possible use of. By that means you would eliminate 
many, if not all, of the ugly buildings which we see © cropping up 


all over the place.” 


STREET: Well, another point also occurs to me, I suppose one 
should not use the term ‘jerry-building’ , but civilisation is mov-" 


ing onwards very fast. Ought we to build houses that will last 
two, three « or four hundred years, or ought we to jerry-build? ~ 
TAYLOR: The difficulty with jerry-building i is, I think, that the 
bye-laws- of most rural areas are so drawn that the building sur= 
veyor cannot stop what you call jerry-building from going on, 


because the buildings that are put up do come within the four 


corners of the local bye-laws. 


Be that. it has been done by amicable co-operation between. ae 


~ got in any other way. But I do want to rub in the point that these 


fort from the idea that the buildings which are being put up: 
will be non-existent in thirty years’ time, but for people w 


have put their life savings into one of these houses the outlook is 


not so bright. a 
-Tay or: Speaking as an architect I think that we’ve got to “" 
prove to the public that it’s far better to have a house ‘designed 3 
than one which like Topsy—just grows. S 
-GLoac: Yes, and you’ve got to educate the public up to the A 
fact that useless ornamentation is only an unnecessary expense, Br 


the services of an architect. un 
STREET: It’s obvious that the cure has got to come “rectid inside, a 
and not from outside control. It must come from education. And P 
* 

4 


~ surely he who pays the piper has the right to call the tune. 


Gioac: You have no right to’ offend my eye as I pass your 
house! That, of course, is a sweeping statement but all it really * 
means is that people should apply to the construction of their 
houses the commonsense they apply to the buying ot their % 
clothes and cars. : “as 

STREET: Yes. Now, we seem to have been talking for a long 


cine about what should and should not be done. Surely there 
is some example somewhere in this country, of what can be 


done? Bray, can you tell us about the Leith Hill experiment? _ i 
Bray: Yes, I should like to start by explaining that the Leith: a 
Hill scheme was not intended to provide what is known as a 


‘large public open space, or anything of that sort—it was an 


effort to keep a large part of the county of Surrey exactly as it 
has been in the past. It is about nine square miles, which is an ~ 
area big enough for people to get completely lost in. The greater. 
part of it will remain in private ownership, but practically all 
building i is restricted, except for the purpose for which the land . 
is being used now—that is, agriculture, or forestry, and so on. . 
What will happen is that this big area will go on as it always 
has done. It has been an example of the most complete co-opera- — 
tion between the landowners and the Local Authorities with 
the greatest possible help from. the National Trust, the Com- — 
mons and Footpaths Preservation Society and the Council for — 
the Preservation of Rural England. You know, of course, of the 
very valuable work the National Trust are doing elsewhere in = 
acquiring and holding land for the nation. I am certain that iS 
landowners would realise that all the land in the country cannot. ol 
be built on; many of them would put their heads together and 
preserve large areas like Leith Hill, and so increase the value of © 
their land outside, and | so schemes like this would be easy and sf. 
small i in cost. 3 
STREET: Then you must get in early wits a big scheme of this it?s 
sort, before any attempt at spoiling the CounEat ae has taken we 
place? — ab 
Bray: That, to my mind, is absolutely se setnla The Leith 
Hill scheme nearly got wrecked, because one of the most im="- 
portant parts of it was in the hands of a speculative builder, and _ 
building would have been started i in seven days, but fortunately. ie 
that was got over. : 4 
STREET: But do I understand that nearly all this lands is pes ; 
private ownership, and that the ordinary life of the area goes on? a 
Bray: Yes, it just goes on, as it always has done. ie 
STREET: But who really gains? Isn’t’ there” a danger of the ate 
scheme becoming rather a selfish one?‘ _ > 
BRAY: No, we ail gain. I think that the nation gains, ihe county 
gains, and the general public gain, and many | of those who have ~ 
land outside the nine-square miles also gain. It is a wonderful yates 
stretch of. pour ‘Woods,- ‘valleys, farms and See commons ee: 
and wastes. -- - eb 
« Murray: In other words, ey have enhanced the value of the 2} ie 
land which is outside this area? ~ He » 
ne _ STREET: Yes, I see. And then, of course, oath ate provide " 


a lung in the area which may be developed around it. But have 5 
the public no new rights of way over it? : ‘ ¥ 
‘Bray: Possibly some new rights of way may. be granted, oles ; a 
fortunately, the existing foot and bridle ways are so humefotes *. - 
that the public can enjoy all of it to the full. Poe et 
- STREET: The important ‘thing about Leith Hill seems io: me ny S. x 


owners and public authorities, rather than by legal force. |. 
Bray: Yes, and. a result achieved that could never have been | aS 


schemes must be started in time. The fact that development is ig oa 
not yet threatened is the reason for starting now, me 2 rei 

STREET: Surely, if that sort ‘of thing can be done’ ie ne hal 
square miles in Surrey, there must be some way of pecan 


the whole pepanes towards that end? Is anything being done 
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"to try and teach peo- 
_ ple about it? Because 
ei believe that deep 
down in_ everybody 
is a desire tokeep the 
English countryside 
beautiful, Of course, 
the work of the 
Council for the 
Preservation of 
Rural England is 
very important.What 
schemes have you got 
in hand, Murray, in 
this connection? 

Murray: The 
C.P.R.E. is inaugu- 
rating—with the co- 
Operation of the 
other organisations 
interested in using 
the countryside, 
whether owning, 
cultivating or using 
recreationally—a 
scheme of country- 
side wardens. These 


wardens are not in any way to be looked upon as policemen. 
They have no powers beyond those of ordinary members of the 
general public, but they’re going to offer their services to patrol 
rural areas at holiday times and week-ends, with the idea of per- 
suading persons when they see them leaving their litter to collect 
it and take it home with them; to see that people don’t thought- 
lessly stray from the path on to the farmer’s crops; that they doe’t 
leave gates open, and that they don’t leave lighted fires behind 
them. There are bye-laws for litter, there are bye-laws for plucking 
wild flowers and other offences, but what we want to arrive at is 
not the enforcement of the bye-laws but an improvement in 
moral behaviour in the countryside. I may say that at one place 
in Derbyshire and at the National Trust property at Longshaw, 
this scheme has already been tried out with considerable success. 

StreET: I think that’s excellent. If you increase that sort of 
thing we should see a gteat improvement. 

Murray: What I really visualise is that, in time, the country- 
side warden will be a recognised feature of the countryside, and 
that his moral influence will deter the public from committing 
these offences, from thoughtlessness or anything else, and I 
believe owners are much more likely to provide the public with 
facilities of access if they can be assured that such privileges will 
not be abused. 

STREET: Yes, what’s wanted is just a reminder from time to 


_ Aerial view of the new Guildford By-pass, from the point where it crosses the River Wey to the Hog’ :: a 
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time. I suppose the 
trouble is really ‘a 
lack of imagination. 
Now anothér thing 
that. comes out of 
this discussion: in 
each subject that 
we’ve talked about it 
‘seems to me that the 
power of control 
rests with the County 
Council, the Urban 
District Council and 
the Rural District 
Council. Now if the 
future beauty of 
rural England de- 
pends on these 
bodies, what can the 
ordinary public do to 
ginger up their local 
Councils? 
Murray: Why not 
see that the local 


The houses are twentieth century: but the style is ——? authcrity does, in 


By courtesy of ‘The Architects’ feaeuer fact, make use of the 
powers that Parlia- 
ment has given it under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
and duly and properly enforces the regulations. which now 
exist in most counties? I would suggest that, in order to en- 
sure that these powers are properly used, the electorate should 
take a more intelligent interest in local politics and local elec- 
tions. 

STREET: It would make the matter very much easier for the 
local authority if the public were educated up to something of 
that sort. There are very wide powers in the Town and Country 
Planning Act, but the difficulty the local authorities find, I think, 
is in enforcing them. If they knew that they had the general feel- 
ing of the public behind them, they could probably do a very 
great deal more. Modern civilisation forces the majority of our 
people to live in towns, but it has also provided them with cheap 
and efficient transport so that they can visit the peace of the 
countryside. And they must do this. They ought to do this, and 
they ought not to be prevented. 

GLOoAG: Well, then, back we come again to the question of how 
one is to educate the public. Of course, the initial stage should 
be the schoolmaster, who has a tremendous responsibility in 
this matter. 

Murray: The schoolmaster, of course, is faced with the diffi- 
culty of introducing a new subject into his curriculum. 

GLoaAG: Manners! 
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English Law 
and African ‘Natives 


BLUE BOOK has just been issued which throws a 
good deal of light on the sort of difficulties that have 
arisen in an important part of the Empire, East Africa, 
in the attempt to provide justice on new and unaccus- 


tomed lines to the native population. The Commissioners, 
ae themselves for the most part lawyers, learned from various 
: witnesses much that is remarkable about the attitude of 
7 African natives to English legal procedure. Thus the right 
¥ of appeal to a higher court, a right quite recent in Great 
R Britain and a great protection for accused persons as a guar- 
- antee of a very careful trial, is widely considered in Africa 
+ merely as being tried over again for no particular reason for 
Hei, the same offence. Native chiefs in Tanganyika discussed with 
eae the Commission whether a distinction, such as English law 
vt does not recognise, between degrees of murder ought not in 
ive justice to be accepted. The great questions were those of 


murder in the face of gross insult in front of third parties, 
‘where the chiefs considered that immediate murder done in 
; blind rage ought not to involve hanging unless a lethal weapon 
3 were used; murder as the result of ceaseless pinpricks of 
be”? annoyance, where the chiefs advocate no special leniency; 
and murder where the man believes he is being bewitched. 
The chiefs consider that today a bewitched man has adequate 
7 remedy in the native courts, which will confiscate and burn 
the witch’s articles. The Nwanza chiefs differed from their 
colleagues, recommending imprisonment as the adequate 
penalty for ‘whoever kills a man who annoys and provokes 
him with contempt from time to time until the killer can stand 
it no longer’. 

On the general question of penalties a new experiment is 
recommended for African natives which might prove useful 
in other parts of the world. Prison is generally condemned in 

_ East Africa as a waste of public money. It is not felt to be a 
disgrace, it is extremely comfortable by native standards, and 
is not feared. Bad habits are learnt there, particularly by the 
_ young. The Commission is accordingly in favour of trying out, 
especially for young offenders, a system of what may be called 
day-school as contrasted with boarding-school imprisonment. 
The convicted person would work by day, without pay, at 
whatever task of public work was assigned to him, but would 
go home to sleep. In effect such a punishment would be a fine 
in kind. Natives have not the money to pay large fines, and 


their own. In Kenya and Uganda ordinary justice is adminis- _ 


to say that any conclusion was reached—perhaps the very — 


*Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Administration.of Justice in Kenya, Uganda and the Tanganyika Territory in Criminal Matters. H.M. Stationery Office. 38. 
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if such fines are imposed, for the sake of examp 
the government to recompense the injured party, it : 
ally the offender’s relations who are the sufferers. That, ‘ 
course, is the effect in Great Britain of heavy legal costs; but e 
the East African populations are people with no resources of — 


tered by administrative officers who include the duties of a — 
magistrate among their manifold tasks. This is the only way _ 
that the great bulk of small offences can be summarily tried, — 
but it produces grave drawbacks when it is extended to more 
serious crimes. Administrative officers are not first and fore- 
most judges, but rulers, who can hardly help considering the _ 
general implications for their districts of their own judicial 
decisions. If a particular crime is prevalent in their district 
and it is proving very difficult to bring the criminals to book, — q 
there is a natural temptation, when someone is caught; to 
make an example of him, and a natural disinclination to give 
him that same benefit of the doubt, owing to uncertainties of 
evidence, which he would have enjoyed had his crime been 
something not at all prevalent at the moment. In Tanganyika 
t 


ae 


magistrates cannot give sentences of more than two years’ 
imprisonment, and it is now recommended that magistrates 

in Kenya and Uganda shall be similarly limited. The choice _ 
lies—and it is a dilemma which has cropped up in India,and 
indeed all over the Empire—between the man who is nota 
professional judge or lawyer, but who enjoys a detailed know- 
ledge of the habits, and often of the individual characteristics, _ 
of the people in his district, and the man who arrives from 
outside as a judge on circuit, unversed in local subtleties, but _ 
trained to sift evidence and apply the principles of English 
law. Both types have their strong points, and the ideal court 
would be a combination of the two. Unfortunately the cost, 
ultimately to be carried by the native population, would make 
such a double court a luxury. What the Commission has 
recommended, and what the Secretary of State for the Colonies 


has announced will be done, is to strengthen the Bench by an 


additional judge or two in each Colony, so that the delays 
which at present are most likely to occur in the gravest cases, 
like murder, may be cut down. The Commission also thinks 
there is a useful office to be created, that of Public Defen- 
der, whose services would be available as a court service for 
natives accused of grave matters. 

The inability of litigants to pay the fees which men of 
education require for making their quarrels their own, com- 
bined with the extreme need for government economy and 
the difficulty of having numerous centres of justice, cripples 
the development of legal practice in these colonies. Because ~ 
witnesses may find themselves compelled to take journeys of 
hundreds of miles to give evidence on appeal, when they know 
that their crops are spoiling in their absence, they are very 
often reluctant to admit to the police that they have seen any- 
thing at all. It may be hoped with confidence that the increas- 
ing ease of travel in East Africa, combined with the practice — 
of taking evidence on commission, will prevent this tendency 
from becoming very serious. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that a supply of native lawyers will present itself, in these as in 
other colonies, in due course, and that a useful place will be 
found for their services, since the English system of justice 


oo 


- assumes legal knowledge and competence on the part of every- 


body, and makes it in consequence essential for accused persons 
or litigants to secure for themselves an instructed champion. 


} 
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ta ONTEMPORARY Art and Reality’, and ‘Art — 
and the State’, were the two subjects for discus- 


Intellectual Co-operation, and at the invitation of the Italian 
branch of the Commission. Some sixty or seventy_delegates, — 4 
representing twenty-six nations, met in the Ducal Palace, 

and expressed a great variety of views on these extremely 
suggestive and contentious subjects. It would be difficult — 


t'; 


nature of the subjects precluded it. There seemed to be a — 
general agreement, for example, that some connection existed _ 


r | never, in fact, b 
of ‘ipa But there were few aciene the dele- 


‘the discussion, there is no doubt that the speech of Professor 
‘Hans Tietze of Vienna created most interest. He took the 
point of view that the present crisis in art is a natural conse- 
quence of our lack of spiritual unity, a discord which has its 
s “origins in the Renaissance, when men first began to conceive 

of art in isolation—art independent of extra-artistic motives. 
_ There were ‘signs that contemporary art was returning to its 
proper function—the interpretation of various aspects of life 


Ee ‘should be encouraged in its new directions. In serviendo 
 consumatur! Let art perish in the attempt. M. le Corbusi: r 
4 made a brilliant if ‘largely irrelevant speech, eulogising Venice 
as a functional city, and the gondola as a perfectly functional 
as machine which had received its final form in the fifteenth 
‘ er. century. To avoid the inconclusiveness of the discuss'ons on 
4 ‘the first part of the programme, the second subject was divided 
into three questions for discussion: @) the State and the teaching 
’ of art; (2) the State and the organisation of artists; and (3) the 
State and its relations with contemporary art. These subjects 
~ proved t to be too vast for the time allotted to them, but mention 
4 . _ should be. made of the interesting memorandum on the 
 ; Fascist organisation of the Corporative Life of Artists sub- 
“mitted by Signor Roberto Papini, the Director of the Gallery 
of Modern Art in Rome, and of the forceful contribution 
made by M. Henri Van de Velde, the Brussels architect, 
_whose conclusion was that any activity of the State in the 
‘patronage of art tended to create an official academic art, 
‘inimical to the development of original talent. The activity 
_ of the State should be limited to the preparation of the artist 
for his career, and even here a complete reorganisation of the 
methods of education was necessary in most countries. 
: ; ara x os 


' There is at present on view at the National Portrait Gallery, 
placed among the pictures collected to do honour to Coleridge 
on the centenary of his death, an exhibit of unusual interest— 
the manuscript of ‘Kubla Khan’. As far as is known it is the 

; ‘only, manuscript of the poem and, by some curious chance, 

* the - most eminent Coleridge scholars seem to have been 

~ unaware of its existence: there is no mention of it, for instance, 

in Professor Lowes’ Road to Xanadu. It differs slightly from 
the first printed version—z.g. ‘twice six miles’ for ‘twice five 
miles’, ‘Mount Amara’ for ‘Mount Abora’ (pointing to a 
4 memory of Milton’s ‘Amara’), and a greater profusion of 
~ capital letters; but far beyond its textual value to the critic, 
___ this manuscript will have a strong romantic appeal to the per- 
son who has any taste for poetry at all. ‘Kubla Khan’ probably 
~ ranks very high in the list of the best known and best liked 
English poems and there is no question that a great part of its 
_ attraction lies in the story of its composition—the opium 
dream, the clear recollection of the lines on waking, the intrud- 
ing person on business from Porlock, and so on. It is a story 
‘that fits in so well with the romantic conception of the poet— 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling, visited by the divine afflatus, 
pS "creating without apparent effort or laborious correction; and 
to a society which likes for its artists those things which it 
3 most dislikes for itself—the romantic vices of. Byron or 


_ 


aa 


_ Baudelaire, the uncomfortable bohemianism of Chatterton, 


_the eccentricity of Blake—the genesis of ‘Kubla Khan’ is a 

rpetual testimony to the gulf dividing the poet from the 
* stockbioker, and the creation of a poem from the writing of a 
leading article. Such is its popular appeal; but the develop- 


dreams, has in recent years given it another kind of interest 


as “unconsciously noticed or soon forgotten, lie dormant in the sub- 
5 conscious, ready to be hooked up when the train of free associa- 


in the eyes of serious critics. We have learnt how images, 


xs years of. Coleri ge A 
and nearly all the words of ‘Kubla Khan’ already existed in the 
depth of his mind before the two grains of opium drew them 


par ricular ention: = sale by its effect on the course af : 
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and the universe—and even if it perished in the attempt, it 


_ment of psychology, and particularly the psychology of - 


1aS ‘proved that all the ie 


up to conscious recognition. Coleridge himself understood the 
process very well, and so did that neglected Victorian critic 


- Dallas; but it is a process that too many scholars and pedants 


have tended to ignore. At a time when much contemporary 
poetryis regarded as difficult to understand, ‘Kubla Khan’ is 
a useful reminder that the order inherent in a poem may be an 
imaginative and not a logical one, and an emphatic warning 
to those whose first question about a poem is, “What does i it 
“mean?” ; : 
* * ax) 

Attempts in Manchester and Liverpool to rival Fondor’ s 
success with the News Theatre have failed, ‘for lack of public 
support’. The success of the News Theatre depends upon a 
public with time to kill—waiting for trains, appointments, etc. 
—and there is obviously a much larger public of this sort in 
London, where it is not worth while for most people to go 
home between work and an evening engagement, than in the 
provinces, where, on the whole, office and home are not so far 
apart. But, as Mr. St. John Ervine contends in a letter to th> 


- Manchester Guardian, the provincial film-goer would probably 


welcome an extension of the news-reel in the ordinary cinema 
programme at the expense of the ‘comics’ or other ‘fill-up’ 
items in their entertainment. The news-reels’ principal defects 
at the moment, Mr. Ervine claims, are their brevity and their 
limited range of subjects. He would like ‘to have a good look 
at things and people’ and he objects that ‘while a world is 
waiting to be dynamically photographed . . . all we get are 
pictures of horses leaping over hurdles, notabilities opening 
things, and soldiers forming interminable fours’. But» the 


really fundamental weakness in the news-reel is the lack of — 


any attempt to edit and supply intelligible continuity in the 
news presented. The development of a film equivalent to 
‘the actuality programme’ in broadcasting, would ‘surely 
establish the news-reel as one of the most attractive items in a 
cinema programme. For what we need from the news-reel 
is something which we cannot get from the newspapers, 
something to make the events of the day intelligible, as 
well as concrete and actual. When, for example, a political crisis 
occurs in Paris or Vienna the event of the moment might be 
accompanied by a short pictorial review of the incidents that 
led up to it; and the placing of such events in their true 
perspective should be the task of some accredited expert 
jastead of the usual facetious interlocutor, whom Mr. E-vine 
describes as ‘a gentleman who seems to have graduated at an 
American College of Uplift’, speaking ‘a sort of debased 
Burke’. It has been done once, indeed, when Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett, in a special programme at the Gaumont-British 
News Theatre, traced the development of the crisis in Ger- 


‘many from the signing of the Versailles Treaty; and there 
‘Seems every chance that if similar films were regularly estab- 
lished in the ordinary programme, they would meet a definit: 


need. 


The Twenty- wie Hour Clock 


The public experiment with the twenty-four hour system 
of timing, which began in April, will end on August 18. The 
experiment was undertaken with the approval of the Govern- 


ment and of various other authorities whose operations would 
be facilitated by the adoption of the new timing for official 
purposes, as recommended by Lord Stonehaven’s Committee 
in 1919. The system has been effectively introduced to the 


“public. There has been, however, no evidence of either 
_widespread support or opposition. Moreover, in view of the 
‘Government’s decision that it will take no action to secure the 
“extension of the use of the twenty-four hour clock, the B.B.C. 
will revert on ba) 19 to the old system for all its pony 


operations. 
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- TTENTION during the last few days has been 


Fukien in South China. Sixty years ago, Foochow 
was one of the most important of the Treaty Ports 
and the centre of the tea-exporting industry. With the. 
decline of the tea trade it has sunk to a secondary port, but is_ 
still the administrative capital of the Province. : 
Fukien Province falls roughly into two halves; a northern’ 
section with a big river system flowing west to east with 
Foochow at the mouth of the Min river. The southern half: 
also has a similar river system reaching the sea at the two 
important cities of Changchow and Amoy. Both north and 
south the mountainous interior is rich in lumber; for instance 
coffins made of Tingchow wood fetch fancy prices from the 
wealthy citizens of Canton and Shanghai. The whole of the 
interior of the Province is a mass of hills and valleys, the hills- 
rising to three to four thousand feet. Near the coast com- 
munication is chiefly by  — va $ : 
launch or native boat . 
along the rivers, but~ 
further inland it has to 
be by mountain roads 
over which the only 
traffic is coolie-borne, 
whether it is on loads 
or by chairs. During the 
last two years the Central 
Government has pushed 
a military road about 


inland across 
vince. a 

_To understand. the 
position you -want. to 
realise that the main 
strength of the Com- 
munists in China during 
the last six years has 
centred in Kiangsi Pro- 
vince directly west of ; wos thie 
Fukien, and the Communists’ headquarters has been at 


the Pro-" 


_Juichin, which lies ten miles across the border. The adjacent 


south-west corner of Fukien has also been in Communist 
hands for the last five years. -  . .-  _— - sh ; 

Perhaps you would like to know what the country was like 
before the Communists got in. First of all, since the Republic 
was founded in rg1I things gradually began to get worse. 


~The war-lord regime meant money being squeezed out of 
town and country, and there were ominous signs that the 
village self-government was beginning to break up. Let me 
-give you an illustration. The elders of a village compose 
quarrels between individuals and others; if they don’t nobody 
else can, and they deal with all matters like land-taxes, and 


the money that used to go to the war-lords, and so on. Under 
the war-lord regime their prestige so-suffered and they were 
so liable to get bullied by any tuppeny-ha’penny soldier, that 
they were afraid to function. Then came the Nationalist 
Revolution, the strength of which lay in its attempt to suppress 
the war-lords. In this area it was very largely successful, and 
society began to recover. None the less, there had not been 


sufficient time for society to become prosperous again. The 
Communists found, as they have found in all countries, that 


the tenant farmers were entirely prepared to believe that they 


ought to receive full benefit from the crops which they raise. 
With the wholesale destruction of land deeds, and the 
division of agricultural land according to the mouths in each 
family, a fairly comfortable state of affairs ensued in that 


district, though, of course, the old landlords who had gone to 
live in the Treaty Ports didn’t like it, but the longer the regime 
has continued the more the peasants revolt against the 
mechanical way in which the Government is carried on. This 
is an instance of the kind of thing that is apt to happen: 
under the Communist system, a man is given land according to 


Rebels in Chin 
Broadcast on August 8 ; 


~ centred on Foochow, the capital of the Province of. 


Anti-Communist poster on the wall of a Chinese temple : 


ae 
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the number of mouths in his family. That is, suppose a man) — 
has a wife and four children, he. has land for six mouths, but * 
suppose his wife is weakly and—as often happens in such. 
cases—the eldest son is weakly too, and not able to do much 
on the land, and the other children are still too young to work, — 
That means the man has got to work a land allowance for six 
‘people single-handed, and, of course, in practice; he can’t 


do it, and difficulties ensue. a? Se a ae 
The Chinese Communist Party seems to have tried to mould’ y 
society upon lines laid down. by Moscow, and these lines run. — 
athwart the family organisation to which the Chinese have 
long been wedded. To give an illustration: a fortnight agoin 
Moscow I found a young girl highly extolled in all the papers 
because when her father stole some Government wheat she 
reported it to the authorities, with the result that her father 
suffered the full penalty for his offence. Now, itis one of the. 
great incidents in the records of Confucius, the great father of 
Rag: “ _ Chinese traditions, how, 
~ on one.occasion a certain. - 
' Duke told him thatinhis) 
country if a man stole a. ; 
sheep the son reported it _ 
to the authorities. Con- 
fucius’ reply was to the — 
effect that in his country. — 
they were on a higher 
moral level than that, and 
the son concealed his 
father’s crime. On the 
whole, the Chinese feel- 
ing was that concealment 
was the higher moral act, © 
| and-the tradition came to 
-be that the son, having 
reported his father’s 
crime, should then offer 
himself to bear the pen- 
alty of the crime. This 
is typical of the sensi- f 
: eee. Sg tiveness to human values 
in Chinese society, and it seems to be right here that the 
Communist Party has got out of touch with the sympathies of 
the people. . Meee ae. og : as 
__ Since the Fukien rebellion of last winter, General Chiang  —_ 
‘Kai Shek has had direct control of Fukien Government forces, 
so that they have worked in close co-ordination with the 
Bandit Suppression forces in Kiang-si, which are under his =~ 
‘personal command. United-action has been taking place from 
three points of approach—west, east and south. With the new 
military road plus a strong air-force the campaign against the 
Communists has achieved very large successes during the 
spring of this year. Two months ago the pressure from the 
Kiangsi side was so strong that the Communist headquarters 
had to be moved and a large part of the defeated forces poured: 
into the south-west corner of Fukien, centring round Ting- 
chow, Ninghua and Chingleu. ~ 
It is not impossible that a raid should have broken 
‘through into the northern section, but I find it extremely — 
difficult to believe that it could have got anything like within 
striking distance of Foochow. According toa Foochowtelegram 
this evening, a French Catholic Church at Funing, in the __ 
north of the Province of Fukien, has been attacked by Com- 
munist forces, but Funing is a long way from Foochow. 
Further, a Tokio cable referred to Paisha and Shuichow as two 
important towns taken by the Communists. I know of no such 
towns, but there are two mountain villages of some local 
strategic importance in the south-west quarter of the Province, 
and they lie just along the route which a raid would take ifit _ 
‘were to try to slip between the Cantonese forces in the south- 
ern corner and the Fukien forces centring on the motor-road_ 
some thirty miles north. I think it advisable that news re- 
garding Communist advances should be treated with caution, — 
particularly when telegrams come from sources outside China. — 
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Aeroplane dropping smoke curtain 


Defence of Civil “Populations cAgainst Gas 


By Major PAUL MURPHY 


HAVE no intention of dealing here with the general 
question of gas policy. But it is necessary to mention what 
that gas policy is in order that its effects on anti-gas may be 
understood. This country, in concert with others, has agreed 

only to use poison gas if gas is first used against it. Arising 
out of this international agreement, there has been an inter- 
pretation put upon it that all countries may carry out research 
on gas attack possibilities and may organise defensive measures 
against them. Fantastic and illogical? Perhaps.’ But the world 
is in a fantastic and illogical state of mind at the moment and 
governments sometimes have to match a pattern for which 
they have no liking. In addition to these gas protocols and 
treaties there are various 
aerial regulations, designed 
to prevent the bombing of 
civilians. If treaties could 
be implicitly relied on, 
there would be no further 
need of defence against 
gas; since they cannot or 
—to be hopeful—till they 
can, all countries must be 
prepared to protect their 
civil populations against it. 
The acceptance of such 
a policy and an honest 
adherence to it involves a 
real sacrifice in the inter- 
ests of peace. It means, 
if gas is used, that the 
attacked country will be 
initially.on the defensive 
and subject to the military 
disadvantage of being so. 
True, aerial gas warfare 
can be more rapidly im- 
sehr than any other 
orm of war; but that will 
help the attacker more 
than the defender. For 
these reasons it is vital 
that anti-gas defence should be raised to and maintained at the 
highest possible level. Of all forms of national defence it is 
the least costly and the least provocative. It is a threat to 
no one. 


‘No Single Remedy 


The defence of civilians against gas is a matter of interest 
to all. But some of the ideas concerning it which are being 
freely circulated today remind one a little of the man who 
had only one idea, and that a wrong one. Defence against gas 
is built up of many parts and no single sovereign remedy can 
hope to be successful. 

During the War, the main concentration of effort in gas 
defence was on what is termed the individual method of pro- 
tection; that is to say, anti-gas respirators were issued to the 
troops in order that each individual might be able to protect 
himself.during gas attacks. There were, of course, in addition 
.to this, various applications of what is called the collective 
method of protection, which consists in providing a common 
‘defence for a number of people; examples of these applications 
which may be instanced were gas alarms and gas-proof dug- 


Poison gas ‘battery’ wired up for discharge, and (inset) photograph showing th: small amount of gas in a 
projectile compared with its total capacity 


outs for special purposes; since the latter only accommodated 
a restricted number, they must be regarded as of a secondary 
order of importance. Now this concentration on the individual 
method was not a matter of choice but of necessity. In the 
first place there was no means of warding off gas attacks; the 
best of all collective methods, the prevention of the attack, 
was not possible. A certain amount of hopeful excitement was 
at one period caused by the advent of “Mrs. Ayrton’s Flappers’. 
But these disappointed expectations both as regards their 
appearance and performance. They proved to be stiff khaki- 
coloured fans—made to fold and unfold easily—and though 
it was rumoured that they might be used to flap back the gas 


clouds, the power of modern artillery, machine gun and rifle 
fire precluded even the possibility of trial. Since gas attacks 
could not be prevented, the only other collective method open 
would have been to have made the whole of the trench system 
and the advanced areas behind gas-proof; a method obviously 
impossible both from the technical and military standpoints. 
Finally, in moving warfare, in advance and retreat, the indi- 
vidual method of protection was a necessity. 


Civilians and Soldiers Present Different Problems 


I have emphasised these points because there is a tendency 
to assume that the application of the methods used in war 
is all that is necessary to evolve a satisfactory defence system 
to protect civilians. Nothing could be further from the facts. 
I propose to try to make it plain that it will be necessary to 
reverse the order of the two defence methods which I have 
described, to put the collective method first and to treat the 
individual method as an ancillary or secondary method of 
protection. With one proviso: that all civilians who are engaged 


‘on anti-gas work or who have to carry out their ordinary 


duties during or immediately after aerial gas attacks will 
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require to be trained and equipped on military or analogous 
lines. 

Consider for a moment the difference between the two kinds 
of personnel to be protected. The troops, generally considered, 
were uniform in type; by which I mean that they were 
physically fit, disciplined, specially trained on intensive lines 
against gas, and easily handled in the mass because accustomed 
to obey without question orders which put their safety, com- 
fort and convenience second to military necessities. Civil popu- 
lations, on the other hand, are of varied composition and 
consist of people who may be fit or who may be the reverse. 
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While many civilians could be as easily trained against gas as 
could Service personnel, others could only be very partially 
trained and a considerable number could not be trained at all. 
Infants, young children, elderly and perhaps nervous people, 
are instances of classes which obviously require that every 
collective form of protection should be exhausted before re- 
sort is made to the individual method. Again, civilians have 
their ordinary civil duties to perform. By suitable applications 
of the collective method it will be 
possible to prevent or minimise inter- 
ference with such work. The military 
and civil problems are radically different. 


Anti-Aircraft Defence 

If it had been possible I should have 
preferred to have left out the question 
of anti-aircraft defence as lying outside 
the scope of this article and to have 
confined myself to the discussion of 
anti-gas measures. But the two subjects 
are so interlocked that some reference 
to the former is inevitable; for anti- 
aircraft defence is itself the most im- 
portant form of anti-gas defence of civil 
populations. It strikes at the root cause 
of the danger. As a collective method it 
forms the first line in a series of pro- 
tective measures against gas attacks on 
civilians. 

It has been stated often that defence by defending aircraft 
is valueless. If that were so the prospect of successfully defend- 
ing civilians against gas attack would be black indeed. But 
consider the facts. Interceptor air forces can inflict consider- 
able losses on air raiders both on their way to and on their 
way back from the areas selected for attack. Bombing air forces 
can carry the war into the enemy country and strike at air 
bases, aerodromes and aeroplane and chemical factories. (I 
am keeping to counter air action against gas raids.) Assuming 
equality of strength, which is the only fair basis on which to 
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make an assessment, by what process of tortuous reasoning 
can such action be said to have no value? On the contrary, 
it is reasonable to count air forces as a powerful deterrent to 
and as an effective means of minimising gas raids against civil 
populations. we 

In addition to air forces, the anti-aircraft units of the 
Regular Army and Territorial forces can, with the great 


improvements which have taken place since the War, give 


considerable trouble to attacking air forces. Apart from in- 
flicting additional losses on raiders—it is a disputable point 
whether such. losses would be considerable—they can lower 
the efficiency of the attackers and make it 
more difficult for them to assault effectually 


the selected targets... ? 


Getting Civilians Under Cover 
It is generally agreed that gas-proof 
shelter must be provided for civilians who 
live or work in areas where gas raids are a 
reasonable possibility. But the. suggestion 
» that huge bomb-proof gas-proof dug-outs 
should be constructed to accommodate the 
whole population is obviously quite im- 
practicable and, incidentally, very unsound. 
The cost alone would. be prohibitive, and 
while every effort would undoubtedly. be 
made to give the earliest possible. warning 
of raids, there could be no guarantee that 
there would be time for a general exodus. 
To have a gas raid come in while the 
streets were thronged with people : might 
cause an appalling disaster. But even if 
people could reach. such shelters - safely 
they might have to remain there—after a 
mustard gas raid, for instance—for an in- 
determinate period, cut off from their work; 
homes and every convenience. From what- 
ever point of view such a system of defence 
is examined, it breaks down as a possible 
solution. Se Sha 
Where people are when an air raid warn- 
ing is given, there they must remain; and 
where they remain they must be protected against gas. 
Naturally such a principle requires to be intelligently in- 
terpreted. People who are in suitable buildings or other 
forms of shelter will remain where they are and those who 
are not will have to decide on the nearest suitable building or 
shelter available and immediately proceed there. The whole 
effort must be for everyone to get under cover swiftly and 
then for all unnecessary movement to be suspended till the 


= 


Burst of a phosphorus shell 


raid is over and the precautions are called off. Such a system 
will give a minimum of inconvenience and stoppage of work; 
an important point in areas where gas raids are not infrequent. 

It follows that a general gas-proofing of buildings such as 
homes, offices, workshops and factories, for instance, will be 
necessary. But this will be found less formidable than it 
sounds. Gas-proofing lends itself to improvisation, and, if 
proper instructions are issued and carried out satisfactorily, 
is a practical working proposal. Where, in districts specially 
liable to raids, it is desirable to have within buildings some 
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St>ges in the development of British protective devices against gas, fom the emergency ‘black-veil pad’ first used in May, 1915, up to thie 
; present day 


form of special gas-proof bomb-proof shelter, the problem is 
very much more difficult. The expense would naturally be 
considerably greater. But even here a considerable amount of 
adaptation would be possible by using the lower parts of 
buildings for the purpose. 


The Use of Respirators 


‘The use of respirators in civil defence must be to reinforce 

where necessary the collective method of gas-proofed buildings 
rather than to provide an independent means of protection. 
Where respirators are issued it will be necessary to give in- 
struction in their use, knowledge of when to use them and 
when not, the nature of their limitations—especially in regard 
to mustard gas—as well as their protective value, and how to 
keep them so that they may preserve their virtue. They would 
certainly be of value where the gas-proof arrangements of a 
building were shattered or weakened by a high explosive 
bomb. They might give an added confidence, even where they 
were not required, where a number of raids had, not un- 
naturally, lowered the morale. But I confess that the over- 
stressing of the respirator for civil defence fills me with mis- 
giving. It may engender a false over-reliance on it which would 
prove dangerous. 
. After. a raid the decontamination of areas infected by 
mustard gas liquid would-be an urgent problem and one of 
extreme complexity and difficulty. The first step would be 
to- map out the location, degree and nature of the contamina- 
tion in the areas affected. Such work would involve a know- 
ledge of chemistry and a highly specialised training. ‘The 
actual work of decontaminating areas would require personnel 
who were highly disciplined, specially trained and capable of 
carrying out arduous and dangerous work at high speed under 
exceedingly trying conditions; for speed will be the vital factor 
in a case of heavy contamination if evacuation is to be avoided; 
and evacuation under such conditions would be a very serious 
proposition. In the event of a large-scale raid with mustard 
gas, a breakdown of decontamination arrangements would 
create a situation of extreme gravity. 

I have already pointed out that the protection of all those 
civil organisations who will have to carry on duties in con- 
nection with air raids will have to be by means of the indi- 


vidual method. Whether it be the vital matter of medical -arid 
first-aid work, or the duties of police, firemen, health and other 
public services, those engaged will have to move about and 
act independently. They will require full training on military 
or analogous lines; but it will be their task to modify and apply 
that training to their special needs. 

I have left to the last the most vital matter of all because I 
hoped that the vista I have attempted to open up would 
emphasise its full importance. Civil defence must be based on 
the active and passive support of every section of the popula- 
tion; without that support, no scheme could hope to succeed. 
By the dissemination of accurate and reliable information, 
civilians must be delivered from the extravagant fear of gas 
and given, as a substitute, a clear and convincing picture of 
the real nature of the menace. Such a task will take time; for 
flamboyant methods of publicity will do more harm than good. 
The sooner the work is taken in hand, therefore, the better. 
But it is at least as essential that the public should have a 
comprehensive view of the Government’s scheme of defence. 
Otherwise misunderstanding will be inevitable. Just as in 
certain areas a very high level of protection will be necessary, 
so_in others the merest improvisation will suffice. If those 
who are favoured by the locality in which they live and work 
refrain from making extravagant demands for unneeded pro- 
tection, they will give invaluable help to the authorities. “They 
also serve who only stand and wait’. 


The latest volume of the Documents on International Affairs, 
edited by John W. Wheeler-Bennett, that dealing with 1933, 
has just been published under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute for International Affairs (Oxford University Press, 
25s.). It presents, as before, outstanding documents—Govern- 
ment Reports, communiqués and notes, international agree- 
ments, official speeches. and broadcasts, many of which are not 
easily available elsewhere—arranged in a form that makes them 
easy to find and refer to. Some readers may query the editor’s 
statement in the preface that the attainment of a Disarmament 
Convention was the problem of the year that dominated all 
others—the documents themselves seem to show that the 
breakdown of the World Economic Conference had wider 
repercussions; but there is no questioning the value of the 
publication as a whole, 
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oA Pastel by Degas 


By SIR CHARLES HOLMES 


HAT do I like in Art? The question suggests 
another ‘What do I know about Painting?’ That, 
in its turn, compels me to ask myself “What pic- 
tures have I seen?’ and the answer to that, after 
forty years or more of hard work, is rather appalling. I must 
have seen the best part of a million pictures or drawings, and 
of engravings and reproductions nearly as many again. What 
remains at the end of it all? A pleasure in many things, in 
masterpieces of all-schools and periods, an interest critical or 
historical, in many more, but the keenest delight in very few. 
The perceptive faculty has perhaps been satiated, and only the 
very strongest and most vivid impressions can now stimulate 
real excitement. And that stimulus comes to me almost ex- 
clusively from a single type of work, the work of certain great 
masters in their final phase, when the fires of their genius flame 
up witha strange, almost feverish intensity, just before the 
whole fabric collapses into dust. , 
Only in quite recent times has it become the fashion for 


The Arsenal, Venice—water-colour by Turner 


students to use these final results of genius as a starting point, 
without the tiresome preliminary of facing and understanding 
the long series of labours, processes and experiments, which 
made those results possible for the great men of former times. 
They had to go to work more slowly, mastering first the tech- 
nical methods, and the elements. of form, light and colour, 
which would enable them to draw and paint with certainty. 
When that apprenticeship was over, they used their power of 
material presentation as the conditions of the day gave oppor- 
tunity, and the majority being satisfied therewith settled down 
into a routine. But here and there some lively spirit, as the 
years went by, grew less and less content with representation 
on what was obviously the surface of his canvas, and more and 
more fascinated by grandeurs, profundities, effulgences which 
seemed to lie half-hidden beneath it. Of these lively spirits 
Titian and Rembrandt are the first among painters, as was 
Michelangelo among sculptors. In the work of their old age, 
the material values, of which each- had proved himself a 
supreme master, are so transmuted into spiritual values that 
we appreciate them even more by feeling and sympathy than 
by the immediate satisfaction which they give to the physical 
eye. The full splendour of these last works by Titian and 


‘design which we see in ‘Mdlle. Lola’, and then, 
‘careful studies of dancers practising in the-prosy light of day, 
eatre,. the 


‘pletely controlled: in design) than 


Rembrandt has only been revealed in.comparatively recent 
times, when modern methods of cleaning have removed the 
dirt and dark varnishes under which their smouldering fires of 
colour had long. been obscured.’ Turner, inthe same. phase, 
being more accessible to us in England, and dealing with an 
entirely different range of nominal subject-matter, may help 
us to distinguish the essential parts of this process of: trans- 
formation from those that are accidental or personal, = 
Transformation! one might almost say transfiguration, so 
completely is the gross matter of painting changed, illumined, 
exalted, glorified. I:have chosen a pastel by. Degas as my 
example, but before dealing with it I- would call attention to.a 
water-colour by Turner which hangs in-a neighbouring room 
at Millbank (Exhibited Drawings, No. 371). The subject-here 
is a narrow Canal (Rio di San Daniele?) between the walls of 
the Arsenal at Venice,’ an affair, one would say, of simple 
receding-planes to right andileft, cut across.in the mid-distance 
by a third wall. The only diversions from this geometry are a 
little timber.bridge running straight 
over the’‘canal to a door, one or 
two’ dimly seen gondolas, what 
may. be a.shed,.a few: .battlements 
on the walls; and above them faint 
- indications. of masts. and - spars. 
This. bare . unpromising subject 
which could be sketched with a few 
pencil lines in a few minutes has 
been invested. by Turner with such 
magic of space, atmosphere and 
colour, that we are transported into 
‘a region of vast dimensions whert 
ramparts which might be those of 
Valhalla - are. flushed with the 
scarlet and gold of a stormy sun- 
set, while far below them in deep 
shadow stretches the canal. So 
complete. and so subtle is the 
atmospheric fusion that while we 
can apprehend the mass and ‘mag- 
nitude of the walls, and are con- 
vinced by them, their edges and 
corners do not obtrude more than 
is essential for this conviction of 
substance and for their part in the 
design, Everywhere else they merge 
into the general tonality, so that 
the effect is not that of an archi- 
tectural study but of some rare 
precious stone—a slab, it might 
be, of superb rose-tinted marble. 


Tae Gallery The drawing thus unites two dis- 


_tinct sources of pleasure, a convincing suggestion of im- 


mense space and massive substance, whereby the scene is 
made impressive, and a flood of light and colour so subtly 
disposed as to thrill the senses to an uncommon degree. 
To acquire the former quality lies within the power of any 
well-trained eS ae to develop the latter is the occa- 
sional privilege of genius; to blend the two in perfection has 
been granted to very few, and then only as the culmination of 
a life of well-spent effort. 

At Millbank we can trace the career of Degas, from the 
severe early classicalism of “Les Jeunes Spartiates’ to the com- 
plete rendering of shape and volume, the mastery of space and 
‘om his 


to the artificial settings and illumination of the th 
‘transformation scene’ of the stage preparing the way for a 
transformation of the artist’s own vision, so that even the 
figure of a woman brushing her hair (‘La Toilette’), which 
Degas had drawn so often, comes to be transmuted at the last 
into something more rare and splendid (being more com- 
anything ever built up . 
behind the footlights. + 
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You may think the design to be odd and capricious. That 
element of surorise is far from being a demerit: unless a picture 
contains it, we shall quickly find the design to be common- 
place. The steep perspective, of which the main lines sweep 
upwards to the right, is effectively balanced by the arm holding 
the brush, by that of the maid holding the cup, by the 
odd pattern on the dressing-table, and then stabilised by various 
forms which approach the vertical. Though it is ostensibly a 
‘figure subject’, all emphasis on personality is suppressed. 
Neither face is ‘made out’, even the dull yellow of the dresses is 
quite inconspicuous compared with the richness of the access- 
ories. Green, orange and yellow shimmer on the wall 
behind with an effect of glowing gold; cascades of lapis-lazuli 
-and turquoise fall on the left, with fiery red beyond. This fiery 
red is repeated on the floor and the dressing-table; the blues 
are echoed by the Chinese jar; red and blue combine to make 
the deep wedge-shaped shadow in the centre. The pastel is, in 
fact, a symphony of the most vivid and gorgeous colour, yet a 
symphony in which the structural melodic foundation is never 
forgotten, for the forms and gestures in their arrangement, as in 
their convincing quality, are those of a master. But for this 
decisive draughtsmanship, the piece would be shapeless and 
empty, so much orchestral chit-chat—as Mr. Ernest Newman 

‘might say—instead of being a deliberately controlled inter- 
weaving of colour-motives and form-motives, similar to the 
interweaving of musical motives, already familiar in other 
settings, which makes the last scene of ‘Gotterdammerung’ so 
glorious a finale to the ‘Ring’. It is, perhaps, through the 
analogy with music that these transcendental products of 
supreme artistic experience can best be approached and 
understood. 


La Toilette, by D2zas 


Tate Gallery 


If I ask myself why I like this phase of painting so particu- 
larly, I can only reply that its appeal to me is more immediate 
and intense than that of any other. For example, at the 
National Gallery, Van Eyck’s ‘Arnolfini’ is a miracle and a 
perpetual delight in its own grave fashion. Michelangelo’s 
‘Entombment’ (and still more, of course, the Sistine ceiling) 
not only translates the spirit into the world of heroes and demi- 
gods, but displays a grand massing of form and colour, which 
at once catches and holds the attention. Yet, for sheer enchant- 
ment, Turner’s ‘Interior at Petworth’ surpasses them both, so 
direct and intense is the appeal of light, colour and design to 
the sense of vision. The ostensible subject, lap dogs and 
bric-a-brac, is even more slight and frivolous than in the 
Degas pastel. Is that slightness an essential to success? The 
‘Arsenal’ water-colour, and many other similar examples by 
Turner, would seem to prove that it is not. Indeed, with a very 
little trouble one might make a list of works possessing these 
potent qualities which would lead up to such profound and 
sinister visions as Rembrandt’s ‘Claudius Civilis’ at Stock- 
holm, and Titian’s ‘Entombment’ in the Prado. 

What does seem to be essential is atmosphere. Unless they 
were veiled and enveloped by some enchanted, luminous 
aether, the splendour of these visions would be crude, the 
transitions would lack the fascination of mystery, the colour 
would lose its harmonic continuity. We must all have noticed 
how the charm vanishes from a colour-effect on the stage when 
we resolve it into its plain elements with an opera-glass. I 
remember MacEvoy showing me years ago, before he had 
fully-worked out his brilliant scheme of portraiture, how the 
mere ‘squaring up’ of a drawing with ruled pencil lines gave it 
an atmospheric quality which the plain paper did not possess. 


k Growing Wings 


: Ps The bakes atic hof the Impressionist technique also tends to 


‘suggest atmosphere; a capacity which*has been most ably ex- 
ploited by a number of charming artists, including women like 


intensity of life-long 


. ELIEVE me, learning to fly is very hard work—one of the 
hardest things that I have done for a great many years. It 
is the concentration that makes it hard—concentration on 
doing three or four things at once. Among men more or 

less my contemporaries who have shared this gruelling experi- 
ence under Captain Baker, there are Lord Londonderry and 
Lord Lloyd, with both of whom I have compared notes at 
Heston. They are on the other side of the Jordan of solo flying. I 
am still on the hither bank. They are very reassuring to me; but 
they are both men of great and diverse achievement. It is not 
their success that gives me any considerable comfort. But when I 
see certain people who have learned to fly, I am secretly encour- 
aged. They have, all unwittingly, helped me very much. 


And that brings me to a question that many correspondents 


have asked me: why I chose to learn to fly at Heston. The 


answer is simple. I went to Heston, fiist because it is the nearest 


‘flying school to where I live; secondly, because ‘of the fame of its - 


instructors, Captain Baker and Mr. Davey. Also Heston is 


second only to Croydon as an airport, and there is always plenty © 


going on there. The drawback to Heston is that it is expensive. 
But when you consider, the up-to-dateness of its machines, the 
excellence of its service, the fact that its tuition is so good that 
the time taken in learning to fly is probably shorter than that in 
other schools, make the increased cost worth while to those who 
can afford it. 


But don’t let any listener think that in order to learn to fly aad 
learn well it is necessary to go to Heston. On the contrary, there 
are schools all over England in the neighbourhood of every large 
town where flying can be learned at perhaps half the cost of 
Heston; and my advice to people like myself would be—go and 
learn at the nearest aerodrome where there is an established 
school. All pilots who are instructors are good and proved men— 
they could not hold their certificates if they were not. Forevery 
six months, in order to renew their certificates, they have to go 
through a gruelling medical test. So don’t worry about that. 


_Of course, a good deal depends on one’s instructor, and I 
think those people are fortunate whose introduction to flying 
comes at the hands of Captain Baker. Whoever you are he seems 
to know exactly what you are feeling, when to relax the strain on 
you, or when to urge you to a little further effort which in his 
rude way he calls ‘giving you a kick in the pants’, 


When I am at school in the air I do not see my instructor’s 


face, nor does he see mine. I see the back of his head, a round 
leather-covered object which when he moves it interferes with 
my line of vision on the nose of the machine. He sits in the 
front cockpit; I sit in the rear. He keeps his hands on the side 
of his cockpit to show that he is not handling the controls. 
When necessary he speaks to me and I to him through the 
head-phones. But generally he directs me through movements 
of his held-up hands. Sometimes, in a stiff wind when the hands 
tell me to do something just as I had settled down to do some- 
thing else, I feel inclined to say ‘Why?’ But I don’t. There have 
been moments, I confess, when, struggling with the wind- 
tortured machine in the air in a rage of effort and misery, and 


receiving those beckoned hands’ directions, I have greatly dis- - 


liked Captain Baker. I have said to myself: one day I will 


conceal a hammer in the cockpit, and when we are well up in. 


the air I will reach forward and hit him sharply on the head 


es with it, and then I will fly away—away—away to the south- 


_ west, over Salisbury Plain, over Dartmoor, over Bodmin Moor, 
straight as an arrow until I come to Hayle in Cornwall. And 


then when I have revived him I will take him out in my motor- 
boat Irene into a steep sea off Godrevy. When the plugs are all 
shorting from the spray coming inboard and the engine, is” 


stopped, I will tell him to make a landing , .., But it is only 
once or twice that I have felt like that. As I go-round and round 
in these last days, taking off and landing, always with the 


Beyond the Clouds ae 


By FILSON YOUNG | ea 


‘No need to go to Switzerland for this experience. You can go 


pavement of Kensington, I could look up towards cen thet 


experience “behind them, que 
can never match—in painting at least. A She 
an ‘Adonais’ while still hardly more than a boy. The p: 


Berthe Morisot and Ethel Walker. But the pictures I have i in. ateetals areless tractable, and have yielded en most kere 
mind contain much more than charm. They have the sub-- 
stance, the profundity and the 


fascinating and stimulating secrets only to a few great, 
laborious and fortunate oldmen, . 


experienced leather-cased brain functioning in front of me, ’ 
the chill thought comes to me that the day is drawing nearer 
when the brown leather helmet will not be there, and I a, em 
have to accomplish my first circuit alone. a) 


Learning to fly is rather like a journey on which you set out 
accompanied on your way by help, advice and: companionship; 
but gradually those whd have nursed you and started you on 
your way turn back, and the moment comes when you must go 
on by yourself. Life is like that for most of us. We cannot take — 
our nurses and teachers through life with us: if we could, their 
teaching would have been of no value. But I feel that the 
country into which one flies alone is a country governed by the — 
sternest and most inexorable laws—thelaws of Nature. If you 
disobey these laws there is no certainty of forgiveness or allow- 
ance for first offences, and there is a eggs pe sentence of death 
attached to every offence. 


Well, now, I have worked you and myself up to a fine state of 


apprehension. Really I don’t want to make your flesh, or my > 


own, creep; my own has crept enough; but not in the air. Only — : 
in the watches of the night, when I have been contemplating —_ 
what I may next have to do. But I said we would go through 

this together, and you must in imagination at any rate go 
through what I have gone through. I have had it, and you have ; 
got to have it. ‘ 


' But there is a side other than the sheer pusnices of fyinns in 
the air. It is a lovely experience. It has been lovely all the bumpy 
and windy days I have flown, whenever I have been able to 
give myself to the sense of flying without trying to do some- 
thing difficult. The other sensations I told you about, of appre- 
hension and effort, are passing and will pass; the sense of the 
beauty and wonder of the air remains. 


I have told you something of the beauty of flying over the : 
coloured map that is England, but there are other pleasures in 
flying as well as that. If you are too much bothered with people 
or oppressed by crowds, you have only to go up. three thousand 
feet and all evidence of the existence of human beings, excepting. . 
the movements of trains, motor-cars and ships, disappears. The ~ 
world looks like a tidy well-arranged country, either deserted 
by its inhabitants or awaiting the. coming of a race that would 
be worthy to inhabit it. It is wonderful to feel that you are the Fa 
only person: alive in so beautiful a world. And another experience 
I have had would in itself be enough to make learning to fly 


worth while. It was a cloudy day, hot and stuffy and yet with a 


blustering, irritating southerly wind that bumped one about in __ 
the dull haze below the clouds. It was too rough for landings, 
so we went up and up on a steady climb to get on the other side 

of the clouds. Three thousand feet and we were beginning to 

get into the mist of the lower clouds; four thousand andwewere 

in a dense mist with no visibility, and the moisture coment 4 
on the struts of the machine; five thousand and we emerged 
into a new world such as I had never seen or dreamed of. Above ~~ 
us was the blue unstained sky; below us was a mountain world 

of snow-covered alps and hills and valleys. One felt one could 
have stepped out from the machine and: walked in these fields 
of everlasting snow. One made for little passes and valleys, 
avoiding touching the edges of the mountains themselves. The 


air was pure and lovely. I was above the summit of Ben Nevis. _ a 


to the nearest aerodrome and have it in half-an-hour. Wecame 
down again through the clouds, through the mist, and saw far — he 
below us, through fissures and drifts, the faintly patterned carpet 
that was England; and we came down again into the stuffy, 
bumpy southerly wind, and landed as ae sea to shore 
ee ee Se 


And trudging home from the garage, over. is oiniaead = 


stained clouds in the evening sky, and say, ‘I have been there 


Kop 
‘> 
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Tee REC? see eee 


N any organised society it is S necessary. to impose certain 
restrictions upon individual liberty. But the object of 
these restraints should be to defend and preserve the 
iberties of all the other members of the society. The rules 


which have to be made for this purpose in one stage. of 
_€conomic and social development may be quite inadequate in 


another. It is not a problem, therefore, which can be settled 


_ once and for all time. Every new development in economic 


and social evolution raises the question again. And if the rate 
of evolution is accelerated, or the changes required are.drastic 


and far-reaching, then the problem of civil liberty i is all the 
a acute and disturbing. 


- Perilous Conditions Drive Us to Rapid Decision 
It is not surprising that this question should be engaging 


sted universal attention at the present time. There has prob- 
_ ably never been a time in human history when the need for 


_ drastic changes in economic and social organisation was so 
great. Not only so, but we are being driven to rapid decision 
by the perilous conditions in which we live. Under the pres- 
‘sure of these circumstances we have seen other countries 
“sacrifice political and civil liberty on the altar of discipline 
and efficiency. Observing these happenings from the safe dis- 
tance of our own shores, it appears amazing that men should be 


_ prepared to sacrifice so much in order to gain so little. 


~ The fact is, of course, that under the influence of hunger, 


or the fear of hunger, social rights and civil liberties seem 
_ relatively unimportant. Bread is the important thing to the 


‘hungry; work and wages to the unemployed; security to the 
- ‘msecure; and order to the victims of disorder. Man’s sense of 
values changes as his circumstances change. But having lost 
his liberty he will soon begin to place a higher value on it than 
he did when he possessed it. In the history of society, liberty 
seems to be cherished most when it is threatened and fully 
5 sige only by those to whom it is denied. 


_ If we can judge by the European countries where political 
Sad civil liberty has, in recent times, been sacrificed or cur- 
tailed, the menace seems to arise out of a failure to deal with 
the economic and social problems with which the nation is 
confronted. In some instances this failure has given rise to a 
Situation of confusion and disorder, out of which has come 
the demand for discipline. We have had the opportunity of 
_observing the course of these events in a number of countries. 
The lesson seems to be that the defence of civil liberty cannot 
_be effective if it is merely negative. The real defence is to find 
a solution to our present economic and social problems and 
to show that it can be applied without sacrificing the liberties 


_ which every intelligent person wishes to preserve. 


A Policy of Economic Planning | 


_ In the search for a policy adequate to the needs of the 


present situation, an important section of opinion in this 
country has come to accept the view that conscious planning 
of our economic life must take the place of the haphazard 
individualism of the past. This economic planning would in- 
volve the creation of a new form of industrial and trade 
organisation. The new form of organisation would involve the 
imposition of new and additional restraints upon the indi- 
_ vidual. The question which arises, therefore, in this dis- 
cussion is whether the imposition of these restraints will cur- 


__ tail liberty or increase it. In short, can the preservation and 


_ extension of civil liberty be reconciled with economic plan- 


_ ning? If these two objectives cannot be reconciled, then it is 


_ almost certain that in the struggle between them planning will 


7 ~ win and liberty will be defeated. The urge towards planning. 


is continuous and insistent. It arises out of the search for 


minds of most men, of the need for liberty and cultural 


ob “Planning a iT liieat to Liberty? 
aie as: . By HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P. 


‘Mr. Macmillan has been ‘associated with the group of Members of Parliament who have. made a Piacoa study of the 
te __ subject of industrial planning 


_ material welfare; and material needs take precedence, in the © 


The requirements of a policy of economic planning might _ 


be briefly summarised as follows:— 


(a) The integration of industries into units subject to 
central direction and control, in order that the waste and insta- 
bility of competitive production, with its redundant plant and 
redundant labour, can be eliminated. 


- (0) This integration of separate industries must be accom- 


panied by an organisation for the supervision of their acti- 

Vities in order that the interests of consumers of the product 

of each industry, and of workers engaged in the industry, 

might be safeguarded. Supervision is also necessary to ensure 

the policy of each industry is in harmony with that of all 
e others. 


(c) This organisation must also take account of general - 


financial policy, be able to influence the direction of invest- 
tment, have some voice in the regulation of foreign trade, 
and generally have power to. co-ordinate each branch of 
economic activity in accordance with a comprehensive economic 


policy. 
Greater Restraint, but Greater Stability 


It is submitted that, while such a policy means a greater 
number of restraints upon the activities of individuals, 
greater stability and security would be gained for society 
as a whole. No interference is involved with the rights of 
free speech, of freedom of thought, or with the democratic 
system of Parliamentary government. The additional re- 
straints to be imposed would be upon individual actions which, 
however innocent and even laudable their intention, contribute 
towards the creation of instability and thereby menace col- 


~ lective welfare. It means an extension of the authority which 


society exercises over its members, but it is an extension 
which has become necessary in order to preserve the basis of 
economic stability on which civil liberty must rest. 


The acceptance of new forms of regulation and restraint in 
our economic life is the price which must be paid for greater 
freedom and opportunity in our social life. The price of liberty 
is not merely eternal vigilance. Vigilance must be accompanied 
by intelligent creative effort to keep social organisation ade- 
quate to, and in harmony with, the changing needs of a de- 
veloping society. The defence of liberty is not sufficiently. 
served by a negative attitude of opposition to everything that 
threatens to infringe it. It will only be successful if it is ac- 
companied by an attack upon the problems out of which the 
threat arises. The flower of liberty will only grow and flourish 
if its roots are planted in the soil of economic and social 
stability. 


For many centuries the Cotswolds have maintained a fine tradition 
of good design in everyday things—houses, furniture, textiles, 
wagons, etc., a tradition that has been preserved and extended 
in our own times by such men as Edward Barnsley, Ernest 
Gimson, Gordon Russell and Alfred Powell. The present exhi- 

bition of Cotswold Art and Craftsmanship, now being held at 
the Alcuin Press, Chipping Campden (till September 10), is 
designed to display both examples of those arts characteristic 
to the district, such as iron work, wood furniture, homespuns, 


+ etc.; and examples by local workers of the general arts of paint- 


ing, sculpture, fine printing, etc. The exhibition includes the 
names of Alec Miller, James Bateman, Charles M. Gere, Sir 
William. Rothenstein, F. L. Griggs, May Morris, Phyllis 
Barron and Dorothy Larcher, in addition to those mentioned 
above. In his introduction to the catalogue, Sir Raymond 
Unwin stresses the importance of putting the unemployed in the 


- way of learning a craft—as an occupation for their enforced 


leisure and a means of supplying some of their own needs. 
Exhibitions such as this are certainly an effective stimulus to the 
‘revival and continuance of such local crafts as in a machine age 
are in danger of being lost. 
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REAT tragedy has ; a cleansing effect: on 1 the emotions, 


as the ancient Greeks knew, and that is good.’ But of 
‘course that is not all that the Cross means; and I take © 
‘it that my task asthe preacher tonight is to say Some= 


é ‘thing of the faith which lies behind it and the Gospel of which 
s is the centre. It is not a faith easily-come by. It does not lie 


on the surface of the’ story, or on the surface of life. You have ~ Govérnor named Goho. He was a man of humane and liberal 


to fight to reach it, and to hold it When you have reached it. For “outlook; and one of the things which he did when he became 


= it is clean contrary to the natural man in all of us: I mean that 
‘the guile, the self-sufficiency, the worldliness which make . up 
—< pele a part of human nature all rebel against it. But faith in 
: the Cross as the ground of all true religion lies at the very heart 
: of Christianity, and probably it will help you if I try to explain 
, _ what faith in the Cross involves to an individual like yourself. _ 
- First of all, it is God’s act—God’s initiative. You can make 
_ mosense of the Cross-or the-atonement unless you realise that. 
If you think of Jesus simply as a supremely good man, but still 
simply a man, as. distinct and separate from God as you and I 
_ are; then-you may well wonder how His. death can reconcile us 
_ to God. Indeed you may have felt repelled sometimes by 
language you have heard which seemed to suggest that Christ’s 


death was:a punishment which: He suffered at God’s:hands . 


instead of us, the innocent for the guilty: for that is to.make 
God Himself unjust—even moreso than Caiaphas or Pilate. 


But supposing you start at the other end—not with why Christ | 


suffered, but with Who it was that suffered; supposing ‘you let 
all your ‘thoughts and feelings about the Cross be governed by 
words like those of St. Paul, ‘God was: in-Christ- reconciling 
the world unto Himself’ —then i it'is.a very different story. ‘God 
was in Christ’—what that means is that God and Christ are 
not two, but one. Somehow or other—and we ‘need not-go into 


the : philosophy of it now—it was God Himself who ‘hung and 


suffered there’. In whatever sense the Cross was a penalty for 
sin, God’ paid that penalty Himself; the triumph of human 
wickedness in the Crucifixion was a triumph over God; the 
cry of desolation, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 


me?’ was not simply the cry « of a forsaken man, but a cry wrung = 


from the heart of the Eternal Son of God Himself. 

People sometimes ask how one can speak of God. being ‘Tn, 
Christ’, when we believe that He is everywhere—‘Above all, 
nigh. all, -and in. all’. Have you.ever seen a bank of wet.mist 


4 


hanging down at one point to touch the surface of the. water? 


- The cloud does not cease to -be in relation to the. whole. scene . 


because it-touches the water at one point in a special way. So ; 
- God does not. cease to cuphold the whole -world. by -His in- - 


dwelling presence, because in Christ He comes.into touch with 
i mee a unique and special way. 


«© *God was in Christ reconciling fhe he peer want ae 


impress: -on -you"that it is the world, all:men-of. all nations, 


whom God in Christ was seeking to win back to Himself—not 
_ just the Church or any select group or body. There is no place 
_ on Good Friday for the. ordinary distinctions: people make’ 
_ ‘between good and ~bad,” ‘religious and -irreligious,. wise and — 
_ foolish: ‘They “pale into insignificance -before the fact of the — 


Crucifixion. For hete the whole ‘of’ mankind passes under 
judgment; ‘one -name describes us all; we are all sinners. — 


reconciled to God. Few people, I think, would deny their 
need of forgiveness. You may not often feel it: but if you have 
_ acode of ie and believe it to be a duty you owe to God, then 
would not deny it. And even if you doubt whether "there 
“is a personal God at all, still you have times when your con- 
sci pricks you and you feel in need—if not consciously of 
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scudding over the sea on-a windy. day,-with . a shaft of rain. 


“And that is ‘another way’ ‘of saying that we°all need to be 
~ the Bible into Latin, that one Christmas ‘night he wished to 


é pardon, at least of peace within. God was in a Christ dying on 
, the Cross to ‘satisfy that need, and make you whole again.» 


~ But howdid His death doit, you may say? Why need He die? 


1 think I shall but answér-that question by telling you of an 


incident which: happened. in the island of Formosa about a 
century ago. Formosa was at that time governed by a Chinese 


Governor * “was to induce the savage tribes under his rule to 
abandon the established custom of offering each year.a human 
sacrifice. He persuaded them to be content with an ox or a pig 
as. their victim instead. And for. forty years this continued. 
But at last, after an unusually. bad harvest, the leaders of the 
people , came to. him and said that this would not do: their gods 


‘were angry, and now they must have a human victim once 


more. Goho. expostulated and pleaded with them, but in vain, 


Finally, seeing that it was no good, he yielded. ‘Go’, he said, 


‘tomorrow morning to such and sucha place in the forest, and 
you will-find the victim ready—a man tied to a tree, wearing 
the red robe of sacrifice and a red hat on his head, and.a red 
cloth over his ‘face. Strike: for he-is your victim’. Next 
morning the men gathered at the appointed place, and there 
they saw the victim dressed in red, his face covered with a red 
cloth. In-a frenzy-they rushed-upom him, and struck off his 
head. But as the cloth rolled away from it, they saw the face of 


- the victim they had killed. It was Goho himself. From that day 
to this no human sacrifice has ever been offered on the isonet 


= Formosa. - 


“So Goho recoaled ‘tiasé: rude savages to himself: “By the 


Sactifice of his death he did‘ what by his rule and teaching’ he 
had so far’ failed to do—he changed their whole minds, and 
changed them permanently. In the light of his death they saw 
him and they saw themselves‘ in ‘a way they had never seen 
either before. They saw what their cherished old custom 
meant—the death of their best friend; and they saw with what 
utter sincérity he cated; not only. for the ways of right living 
he had set’ before them, but also for them personally, and 
what a price he thought it worth while to pay to win them— 
instead of forcing them—to the truth. What, after all, can 
force accomplish ‘of enduring spiritual value? Tt can regulate 
a man’s outward conduct, but not his inward motives and 
desires. Force fails because it lacks respect for personality; and 
personality is only moved, at least in its deepést levels, by 
that. which respects it. But what force fails to accomplish, 
love canand does, suffering itself rather than doing violence to 
freedom. It is a costly method, but it wins; for it reaches right 
home to.the heart. - 

- Leave that story with you, then, as a Good Friday parable. 
“God ‘was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself’. On 
the Cross you see the measure of His love, a love that was 
universal in its range.and embraced the whole world; that in 


- flesh and blood accepted all the consequences of human sin— 


thatis, yours-and mine—that submitted itself deliberately and 
willingly to the worst that human folly and wickedness could 
do and, by His saree ‘blood then: shed, claims the conversion 
of us all. 


~ What is your response to the SOBRE of Christ on his Gross? 
"Phere i is a story told of St. Jerome; the saint who translated 


give a present to the infant Jesus. He wondered what to offer— 
his works on Scripture, his labours to convert others, his 
virtues such as they were? No, none of these was what the 
Lord wanted. And then he heard a voice. ‘Jerome’, it said, 
‘it is thy sins I wished for. Give them to Me that I may pardon 


them’. That voice pata even more plainly on Good rie 
and speaks ‘to you. Do you ever wonder why it is that the — 
world which is apparently so full of Christian idealism, of 
desire to make everyone happier, and of kindly good-nature, — 
yet seems to do so little more than turn round and round in— 


its own muddle? It is because it isn’t starting right—with the 


offering of its sins to God. Forgiveness must come first. You 


can’t make yourself or anyone “else better if you are out of 
~ touch with God; and you can’t be in touch with God until 
you have laid your faults at Christ’s feet, and been forgiven. 


That first; and out of that, the rest. I need not remind you that - 
He asks us not for sympathy in His sufferings, but for service - 


in His cause. As a wonderful leading article in The Times put 
it: ‘It is adoring worship which the sight of the Crucified Son 
of God must draw from us, and worship which will transmute 


to God and love to one’s Rees Ge the two eg whi 


Lord said comprised the whole substance of duty—do 


not feel what a compelling motive the Cross provides for — 
these? And there is more than motive; there is power. For the — ie 
love of the Crucified was victorious. You must never for < 
moment forget that He who died, conquered sin and ‘dean 
in the very moment when they seemed to triumph. The 
Resurrection is not only the crowning evidence that God was — 
in Christ on the Cross: it is also the guarantee of the power 
and presence of the Risen Lord to all who seek to follow Him; 
and that mighty Love of God which in Christ like a strong 
flowing tide so signally overwhelmed the forces of evil, — 
becomes to each disciple the strength of a Divine Companion- 
ship which never lets you go. 


s What Will We Do with Jesus? 


By the Rev. J. T. BREWIS 


Broadcast from the Manchester Studio on May 27 


THE GOSPELS DO NOT PRESENT us with an incident more dra- 
matic than that of Jesus before Pilate. Pilate appears as the 
judge of Jesus; in reality Pilate himself is judged. His weakness, 
his vacillation, his real loyalties—or perhaps one should say, 
his time-serving spirit—are brought to light. He was prevented 


‘ae by the clamour of the crowd from following the course which 
Pi his judgment approved. He hesitated about doing the unpopu- 
FF lar thing, and ultimately willed what at the moment seemed 


to be expedient rather than the thing that commended itself 
to his conscience as right. As a representative of the Roman 
power, set to do justice, he consented to injustice. There is 
mingled tragedy and pathos in his perplexed question as he 
debates his course of action—‘What shall I do with Jesus which 
is called Christ?’ . 

Pilate’s dilemma is in some sense the dilemma of us all. Each 
individual, each nation, must do something with Jesus. If it be 
true that Jesus is the supreme giver of peace to men, it is equally 
true that He is the disturber of all those false forms of peace in 
which many would settle down and be at rest. ‘I come not to 
send peace but a sword’. Jesus is always provocative, always 
: challenging. Once we have glimpsed Him we can never again 
9 _be as though we had not seen Him. By the unique quality of 
. His life, by the penetrative power of His words, by His utter 
other-worldliness He forces us out of our complacency, and 
gb compels. revision of all our ideas and ideals and practices. His 
me call to us to determine a relationship to Himself and all that He 
al stands for is a perfectly relentless call; it searches our conscience, 
_tests our will, discovers our loyalties and our capacity for high 

CN, _ adventure. ‘If any man cometh-unto me, and hateth not his 
of * own father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
‘ sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple’. What 
will we do with Jesus? On this vital issue hang many other issues. 
“Once to every man and nation, comes the moment to decide’. 


to us. Jesus had an outlook upon reality, a feeling for and a faith 

in God, a sense of values which were peculiar to Himself. 

He affirmed God, He did not argue for Him. He lived as 
a though God were real and inevitable, not to be proved save 
be as He was known in experience. God for Jesus was a supreme 
ns concern—never a second thought, never a fugitive thought, 
never an idle thought, never as He so often seems to be to many 
men, a last thought. God for Jesus was always a first thought, a 
compelling thought, a thought of such significance and power 
that it determined, in things small as well as great, all that Jesus 
ever was and did and said. It seems to have been utterly impos- 
sible for Jesus to question the existence or the goodness of God, 
to ignore God, or withhold from Him loyalty and obedience. 
He dared to think of God in simple terms—“My Father’, ‘Your 


+ 


about us, a purpose which regulates our life, a will that calls 
_ for our obedience, a fellowship into which we may enter and 
_ within which we may find our personal development, o our com- 
plete self-realisation. God for Jesus was not only a power that 
creates, and controls the mighty whole of things; He was also a 
tender discerning love that comés down through the mighty 
whole to the need of the tiniest and most insignificant thing 
inside the whole. ‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 


* 
> __ Let us consider the nature of the challenge which Jesus offers 
f, 


‘old ways? What are we going to do about it all? 


Father’. The very name suggests that there is a care all round © 
thought of God, His faith in God, His scale of values, His way 


‘peace and well-being of individuals and for the peace and well- — rs. 
will be found true that men’s achievements in the realm of the — 


- spirit, or their failure to achieve, go back for final explanation — 
“upon what they have done with Jesus and with the ae by, 


And one of them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father; but the very hairs of your head are all numbered’. Ex- 
perience has proved that wherever men come to this faith itisa — : 
sufficient faith to live by—a thing of sheer power under all 
life’s strain. But the very simplicity of the faith of Jesus~is a 
stumbling-block to many. a 

If only the faith had been more abstruse, more complex, a - 
series of propositions to be debated rather than a certainty to 4 
be grasped and applied, it might have been more acceptable to 
men—and incidentally, we may add, less effective for life. Jesus 


offends by His very simplicities. In His thought about God He 


stands clear of all the subtle disputations that went on in the 
Rabbinical circles of His time; He stands clear of all philoso- 
phical theorisings since His time. He seems to be one who is 
not groping His way to truth about God, but one who is in 
secure possession of the truth. By insight, rather than by any 
process of logical inference, He knows what God is.... — 
Such thought about God as Jesus had, and such faith in Him, 
made it inevitable that Jesus’ sense of values should be different 
from the current sense of values. . . . The Sermon on. the 
Mount opens on a series of beatitudes which show how distinc- __ 
tive is the mind of Jesus over against the average mind of man- 
kind. Blessed are the poor in spirit, the mourners, the meek, 
the pure in heart, the seekers after righteousness, the peace- 
makers, the persecuted. No average man describing the con- 
ditions of blessedness would ever define them as Jesus does in 
those beatitudes. No worldly-minded person giving precepts 
for life would use the superb and daring paradoxes of Jesus— 
‘Resist not evil’; Turn the other cheek; Do the generous thing 
rather than the strictly just thing; Do twice as much as people 
ask of you; in the impartiality of your love be perfect.as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect. So the Sermon on the Mount is 
disregarded as an idealist dream, the code of a doctrinaire, and 
Jesus is written down as impossible, impracticable. But that is 
the very point to be decided—and decided not onlyin thought 
but in the daily practice of life. Is Jesus an impossible dreamer, 

or is he the true realist in touch with reality and not swayed by 
mere appearances? What will we do with Jesus? Will we allow 

His authority to run over our life or not? Will we see things His 
way, and daringly reset the whole of our individual and collec- 
tive life to His outlook, His faith, His standards? Or will we go 
on seeing things not through His eyes and just continue in the 


5 na 


It is clear that Jesus called His world—and calls our werldes 
to a new way of life. He Himself took that way of life; it led Him 
to a cross. Perhaps there is no evasion of the cross for any of us — 
who are in the track, the way of Jesus. ‘Are you able to drink 
the cup that I drink or to be baptised with the baptism that 1 
I am baptised with?? What will we do with Jesus—with His 


z 
“i 


of life? The question seems urgent and vital—both for the = 


being of nations and the world. Perhaps in the last analysis it _ 


which He nau us all, — . 


7. d « 


at ‘And they were in the way going up to Ferusalem; and Fesus 


5 went before them: and they were amazed; and as they followed, 


, they were afraid. And He took again the twelve, and began to tell 


- 


_ them what things should happen unto Him’—St. Mark x. 32. 


So IS A WHOLE WORLD of experience summed up in a short 
_ description of an afternoon walk. For what happens? Christ and 


His disciples are going to Jerusalem, and the disciples are busy 


_ chattering about the things which didn’t much matter (a way 


His disciples have had down the ages), But Christ’s mind begins 
to work strongly on all that lies in front of Him at that journey’s 
end—the decisions which have to be faced, the risks which have 
to be run. So, partly to get away from the chatter, partly because 
of the natural reaction to the mental effort, He instinctively 
tends to quicken His footsteps. Then there comes some break in 
the conversation of His friends; or they want to ask His opinion 
about something; and they turn, only to find that He is no 
longer there. And their first feelings are those of amazement 
that He could have passed out of their company without their 
being aware of the fact. 

We know that experience. From time to time in the stress of 


', circumstances we awaken to the fact that after all these centuries 


in which we have claimed that we are of His company we have 
not as a matter of fact been in His company. 

But the amazement of the disciples passes into something 
else. They watch that figure just ahead of them; and there is 


_ something in the way in which He is carrying Himself, a set in 
__ His back, a determination as He puts down one foot in front of 


» the other—which speaks to them of a purpose they do not 
- understand. To them this is an ordinary walk—to Him it is an 


. adventure. They become conscious of the fact that it is more 


than a few yards of road which separates them from Christ; and 
they are miles away from what is going on in His heartand mind. 
And that sense of isolation takes all the joy out of their walk and 
all the warmth out of the sun, as their amazement passes into 


‘fear: 


“And we know that experience too. Indeed, it is our experience 


_ at the present moment; for we are living in a world which is 


mad with fear. We know the haunting sense of insecurity dog- 


ging the steps of individuals, reflected in the action of groups, 


_ dictating the policies of nations. And the world is afraid for the 
same reason that the disciples were—because it neither under- 


stands the purpose of Christ nor the road which must be taken 
to fulfil it. If you shut Christ out of the doors of Parliaments, 
Senates and Conferences, fear comes flying in through the 


- windows; for if you will not walk with Christ you must live with 
fear. 


At times when the future seems none too clear it is often 


Seal to look back and see the stages through which we have 


travelled. We can at any: rate mark two such stages in the peace 


movement, 


First we have seen ee Bernd any possibility of doubt 
that war is unprofitable. We have only to consider the extrava- 
gant expenditure of money during the years of war. (£70,000 
millions): and the burden placed before generations yet unborn 


_ (the obligation to provide £600 a minute for 140 years). Still 


more we have to consider the other side of the tragic picture, 
the terrible waste of human life (11 millions killed and over 
20 millions maimed—an army that would take three months 
with all its days and nights to pass by this Church): and then 


to remember that, at the end of it all, war itself has settled 


_ of being able to dictate terms to the other; while it is only an 


nothing and brought not even any material advantage. Differ- 
ences are not settled in these days on battlefields, but round a 


table, the same table round which men refused to sit before. 


the tragedy. Moreover, war simply puts one side in the position 


agreed peace, not a dictated peace, that can endure. We can 
surely claim that the last war passed the final judgment upon 
_ force as a method of obtaining either peace or justice. 

But war is not only unprofitable; it is illegal. In so far as the 
_ nations can by agreement renounce war they have done so. 
‘By stripping it of the glory with which we have clothed it, by 
putting a nation which resorts to it in its proper place as an 


outlaw against society, by providing the alternative method of ts 


Ose ieetag disputes we have made war illegal. — 


As ‘They Folloved 1 They We ere ofraid’ 


Broadcast from Carr’s Lane Church, Bannthiane on May 27 
_ Now we are facing the third stage which surely logically. ; 


follows from the others. If war is unprofitable and illegal, we 
must make the weapons of war unavailable; for it is hypocrisy to 
go on spending money on armaments which are themselves 
provocative of war, which increase the feeling of insecurity in 
others, and which are of no use unless piedged words are 
broken. 

Obviously disarmament by agreement was the first method 
to try; and for many weary months the Disarmament Conference 


has tried to bring the nations to agreement about this third — 


stage on the road to peace. I do not mean to suggest that the 
Conference is bound to fail; but I would warn you that it must 
fail in its essential purpose unless either the Conference as a 
whole takes some new turn or some one nation taking its 
courage in its hands will risk its own life and save not only its 
own soul but the soul of the world. 

Let us do everything in our power to show that we desire a 
real disarmament, by agreement if that is possible; but if we 
cannot get others to agree with us let us face the fact that there 
still remains disarmament by example. As a matter of fact, this is 
not a new way; it is the method of the Treaty of Versailles, 
under which Germany and her allies were disarmed in order 
that the other nations might follow in their steps. What is now 
needed is that one of the other nations should show that it is 
prepared not only to carry out its treaty obligations if all others 
do, but to go a step further and by a disarmament which is 
voluntary and unconditional make its act of faith in keeping 
faith. 

It does mean taking risks, though nothing like the risks we 
seem increasingly prepared to run for war. We know something 
of the results of war; and even on the material plane the con- 
sequence of refusing to resist a possible aggressor would not be 
so devastating; while the effect of such action on the conscience 
of the world would be final. 

We were recently told that it was no use talking about dis- 
armament by example because nothing worth while had ever 
been done or would ever be done except by agreement. Surely it 
would be more true to say that nothing has really been achieved 
except by example. If you cannot reach your goal by agreement, 
if agreement involves such compromises as make your agree- 


ment of no real value, the way of example still remains for those — 


who will not surrender their ideals or compromise on vital 
principles just because others cannot at the moment agree. 

_ It is all so like that afternoon walk to Jerusalem and its con- 
clusion. Is it not true that today it is to Geneva that Christ goes 
to be judged? And can we blind our eyes to the fact that there is 
every danger that men will repeat tomorrow their tragic decision 
of 1900 years ago and that Christ will be crucified in this as in 
every other generation by the wilful blindness of men? Now, as 
then, those who see God in terms of the tribal deity or the King 
to slay their foes and lift them high, who believe in the sovereign 
independence of their nation—‘my country right or wrong’— 
must inevitably cry; ‘Crucify Him’, for He will not take them to 
their goal. 

- Those whose vested interests lie in the blood-money that 
flows from the private manufacture of arms or in gambling with 
human lives will cry, ‘Release Barabbas’. Those whose pre- 
judices or whose fears are so overwhelming that they can only 
play for what seems to be safety will soon be persuaded to join 
their cry with the others’, will even spit on Him or deny Him 
rather than take the risk of the Cross. 

Remember that in the last tragic moments men were faced 
with the alternative of Christ or Barabbas—the Saviour or the 
murderer—and they chose the murderer. Men stripped Christ, 
and in taking away his garments only took away all that might 
seem to tie him down to one nation, time or place; so that he 
hangs before them as the universal revelation of the supreme 
Love of God. Strip Barabbas of the false romance and adventure 
with which we try to clothe him and he stands revealed for what 
he is—the revelation of the supreme sin of man. And modern 
war is murder, however much we try to justify it or disguise it; 
and Christianity still means the Cross—the love which endures 


‘all things and never fails, however much we try to persuade ours 
selves otherwise. } 


a 
‘ 


abundance of expert knowledge, a wealth of ‘statesmanship. It 
5 prevails, that are all important. We can create a goodwill, a 


devise something more successful than the wit of man alone can 
achieve. We can—or rather God can if we let Him. Or why 
_ bother to say ‘Come Holy Ghost, our soul inspire’? I would 
‘x plead that whatever may be the specific lines along which we 
envisage the coming of peace, we can all get together on this. 


_ getting what you want, but of becoming what God wants. you to 
be, so that desiring what God desires you can open up the way 
through which He can come? If we have ever prayed like that, 
may I urge that we should each and all of us set apart a time each 
day im which we shall go aside and be quietly alone with God,so 
' that we may lift up our minds to Him, and quite definitely and’ 
é deliberately strive to make our desires so one with His that we 

-___ set free the vast spiritual resources of which we have as yet no 
5 real conception? For after all peace. cannot be enforced; it is a 
promise which can only come when we create the conditions 
that make it inevitable; it is the atmosphere of the Kingdom of 
God. Surely we are called to witness to our nation and to the 
world that we can only find release: from our fears in the free- 
dom of those who surrender themselves to the sovereignty of 
God, knowing that all lands are our Father’s, and that every man: 
is a brother whose blood must not be spilt and whose life must 
not be crippled. 

But we cannot just leave it there, and, as it were, sit back and 
wait for some superhuman substitute for human effort. If we 
would insist that Christian principles can and must be applied 
to nations as well as individuals, they must also be applied to: 


i. _ individuals as well as nations; and the start must be with our- 
s selves. Nor are we really in doubt as to what those principles. 
ou are—forgiveness, the overcoming of evil by good, mutual trust, 
<2 \ brotherhood and a belief in Love as the only way to achieve a 
= victory which we can ask God to bless. We must escape from 
Sin, the realm of pious irresolution and vague principles into the 


field of personal decision, for it is by such decisions that the 
fellowship of the Church is made the instrument of God’s 
purposes. Do we not want something of the almost impudent 
boldness of the prophets of old? The word of God—no room 
for doubt or even compromise—the word of God to us in our 
generation is to live fearless under His: will, renouncing war 
_ and creating peace. The alternative is before us—Christ or 
_Barabbas. We must be either on the side of international 
anarchy or on that of world peace. There is no half-way house. 
War is either right or wrong. If we believe it to be right, let us 
at least have the honesty to say so. Let us admit that we are 
still prepared to give the final word to force. Let us recognise 


‘OH YES, THE CHURCH IS ALL RIGHT in a way, but you must 
admit that it is terribly conventional’, 

The speaker was a member of a small group of people who, 
in an informal manner, were discussing life, and the strangely 
various ways in which people today try to- interpret it. Most 
of the group were young, the sort described by popular writers 
as. ‘bright young things’, but one or two parents were there, 
and the vicar. The last-named, as you might expect from a man 
of his cloth, had been maintaining that the Church has still a 
real and vital part to play in life. 

‘But do you really expect me to go to Church every Sunday 
and be thrilled to the marrow when you say “dearly beloved 
_ brethren”? What has that got to do with life? For the Lord’s 
sake, padre, do let’s be real!’ And another added, with a little 
shiver, ‘I suppose you would like my boy to start by becoming a 
_ Sunday school teacher, and end up by. marrying a Church 
_ worker!’ ‘Do let’s be real’: I would speak for these few minutes to 
all, young or old, who echo that demand. For it is a highly 
intelligent demand; it is indeed the demand of Christ Himself. 
If you study His life you will find that He too wanted reality 
above all things. He saw the | cramping effects of « convention, tl 
Slavery to prejudice | and custom and habit. On. all sides He saw 


people who were victims of self-deception, people running 


ak it is not ee ‘that Mise Should: be at our aioe an 
is the spirit in which the problems are faced, the motive which 


unity of purpose which oversteps racial boundaries, a wisdom to . 


task. Do you really believe in prayer, not as being a way of. 


home. I yield to none in my love for King and Country; and 


_ “The Truth Shall Make You Free’ 
a | By the Rev. F. P. HUGHES : has be 3 E ‘ 
Bidaicast tac Eastbourne Parish Church, on Whit Sunday, May 20 : re 


they should know the same courage, the same certainty, the 


‘scene described i in Acts i ii., we may be mnaple to Feconstruct it 


- Fire—the great Rosas Sara of the rioall, sleeian a é 


as legitimate the sects oad by the private x 
of arms and goon exporting the weapons of death whi 
destroy our owm folk in the future as they have done in 
past. Let us take every step to compel others to accept 
verdict on everything. But let us do so knowing the conse- — 
quences—not only the expenditure of our resources on all that 
goes to destroy life-at the expense of all that goes to build life 
up and the repudiation of the moral government of the world, . — 
but at the end the inevitable destruction of our civilisation. 
And let us at least not dare to call ourselves Christian or claim: — 
the sanction of God for our attitude. But if we believe that war 
is wrong, because it violates every principle of justice and pay 
brotherhood, denies the sovereignty of God and is contrary to — % 
the life teaching and spirit of Jesus, let us be brave enough to on 
say so. Let us without fear of the immediate consequences to all 
ourselves, our friends or our Empire, prove not only that we 
have the will to: peace but that we are prepared to risk the 
means to peace—not by bolstering up the unchristian theory 
that security is the permanent issue; not by a policy of isolatioa, rf 
but by a readiness to share and bear the burdens of others; not = 
by adopting the method of force but by a refusal to take part x 
in war: in other words, through Disarmament by Example, 4 
an example we dare to follow and to set before others; the 
spirit of Him Who, accepting the way of the Cross rather than 
taking the method of force, lives now vindicated in the choice 
He made, challenging all men to take their stand with Him. 
In the last resort it is a question of loyalties. Where does our- 
final loyalty lie? I love my home, and I owe a loyalty to my ~ 


I owe a loyalty I am glad to give. But I also say I love Christ; 
and if so I owe Him loyalty too. Indeed I can only love my 
King and Country and home if I first love Christ. In the ordin- 
ary. ways perhaps these three loyalties may exist side by side; 
but at any moment my home or my country may ask of me 
something which is. inconsistent with my loyalty to Christ. 
What then? Which loyalty is to stand while the others go? And 
if it is to be my loyalty to Christ, does that not mean that I must 
face the challenge of the Cross, definitely declaring that, in so 
far as. I can, I will take no part or lot in policies. or preparations 
which lead to war, and that im no circumstances can I take 
up arms? Am‘ not bound to do so ima blind faith that, if He will ‘ 
give me the courage to follow Him, then come what may, in the » 
long run, only the Divine can result? a 
And so we are back to the verse we started with—‘As they | 
followed they were afraid’. Yes, perhaps in one sense we have 
no- right not to be afraid; because after all we do not know where 
He is taking us. But that figure just ahead, looking round so . 
lovingly, is the Jesus Whom we say we love; is the Jesus Who > 
most certainly loves us, and Who is relying on us; and Who, Bi 
wherever else He may take us, will surely take us home. : yg 


away from some truth that looked unwelcome. He saw so many 5 
lives in bondage, and looking upon them, He said: ‘The Truth - : 
shall make you free’. He Himself moved. among men magni- 
ficently free, free from the complicated anxieties of earthly - | 
possessions: untempted by money, for which men sold, and 3 


still daily sell, their souls: unafraid of known or unknown perils, 
With Him. men found life thrilling and adventurous, hard, but 
100 per cent. worth while. ‘Here’, they said, ‘in a world full of 
shams, here is reality’, and we read. that they ‘hung upon Him, . 
listening’. To those who not only listened but gave themselves 
to His service, the Lord promises a share of His own Soles _ 

2 


same security, the same grasp of reality. 
And as on this. day that Spirit came, with the outward signs 
of wind and fire. We today may find it difficult to imagine that 


there Sane een more ao tokens of spiical a ‘ea 


Wind—invisible yet potent, the inflowing of new 


Sree’ ‘. -— cas : 


1€ the - wer from on high Seo 


company 
oe: men set Soonethicis great aad dangerous adventure 


e also in a new and radiant fellowship of life. 
___ And in that same Power the Christian Church has been pre- 
_ served from that day to this. How else, think you, could the 


laity, for 2,000 years? 


15 _ as they always must if the delegates bring to them only the short-. 
_ sighted vision of the world: for lack of this old enmities seek to 


_ pitiful separate camps, in blank defiance of their Lord’s express 
_ command and prayer: for lack of this, pessimism all too often 
_ Stalks abroad. Here surely is the need of our time—it is the 
need of people, young and old, who are filled with the brave, 
ee euatic loving and generous Spirit of Jesus. That is the need, 


4 
4 * 
a 7 
a less than that this very Spirit is available to set us all free the 
_ moment we are willing to trust our lives, our homes, our 
countries to His control. Over against our human bankruptcy, 
paninst that Geyales airs he that spaces to a man who tries 


in a hostile world: found themselves enabled to laugh. 
at peril, to’ leap over difficulties, to rejoice in being free, to 


_ Church have survived the hostility and indifference of the world, 
_ and the tragic failures of her own members, both clergy and, 


_ Now if there is one thing more real than another today it is 
a! surely the need of the world, of us all, for a new and liberating 
Spirit. For lack of this, conferences go on meeting and failing, 


t re-appear, old prejudices continue to divide Christians into their. 


and this is Whit Sunday: and the message of today is nothing. 


to realise some visi : : 
-nature will beat you every time’, the message of Whitsunti 
ringing affirmation—‘You can, it shall be done, with. 


ds ane 
working in the hearts of men, all things/are possible. Lift a ‘ 


your hearts!’ 


Do some of you still say— ‘But all  thiste w waede do let us bes, * 


real’? Well let us admit that for many, at the moment, it must be 
words. You are listening to another man’s experience. But 
confidently I ask you to test the truth of what has been said. 
You, for example, with that fear hidden away—and there are. 
many with fears in these days—you with that old grudge that | 
has too long soured life for you and for those who live with you; . 


you with a love tangle—lots of you, aren’t there?—with things | 
not going very happily and you tempted not quite to play the 


game. Will you put just that thing quietly under the control. 
of the Spirit of Christ within you, and do so prepared to OPEtS 
That is the way to your freedom. 

- And then, you with health and wgotreehave you had a great. 
time today? I hope you have, and that you have admired and. 
loved the work of the creative Spirit in the outdoor world: will, 
you, remembering that life can be so glorious and yet can be so 


trivial and so bitter, will you pray before bed tonight, giving 


thanks and asking that lasting inspiration may be yours, so. 
that you may always see life as big and worth while? 

If you will test the reality of the Spirit in willingness and 
obedience, you will not be denied. ‘If with all your hearts ye 
truly seek Me ye shall ever surely find Me, saith your God’. 


On Finishing Second — 


- By the Rev. Dr. TF: CHURCH 
Broadcast from the London Studio, on Fune 24 


‘Then cometh Simon Peter, following him, and went in’-— 
St. John xx. 6. 
WHY DID HE RUN? Why did he keep on running? When a race 
is lost why finish the course? Perhaps you and I have lost more 
_ often than we have won—that is why I want to talk to you 
about people who ‘come in second’. 
It was a great race, and the more interesting figure of the 
two was the man who the spectator would have said lost it. 
It was John who arrived first at the tomb, but it was Peter who 
discovered its secret. All the anguish of three days of death 
rose up to contradict the women’s story, but their hint of an 
amazing hope would not be denied. Perhaps Jesus was not dead. 
Perhaps Peter had still a chance of undoing that last, dreadful 
; mistake, when he had denied his Friend. He ran on, and entered 
in. The tomb was empty, and the neatly folded clothes spoke 
eloquently of departure. , . It was Peter who noticed it, and 
_it mattered a great deal more than being first! 
“A small boy of whom I have heard was loyally devoted to 
‘the Oxford crew. When the day of the boat-race came he was 
_ vastly excited. His whole world was coloured dark blue. Eagerly 
he waited to hear the result. His father came home, rather 
reluctantly, carrying the paper with the account of the Cam- 
bridge victory. ‘I’m sorry, old chap’, he said to the child who 
ran out to meet him, ‘Oxford have lost’. But the boy had heard 
the result, and achieved a brave philosophy. ‘No, Daddy, they 
didn’t lose’, he said. “Why, nonsense, child, it’s all here in the 
‘paper’. . ‘No, they didn’t lose’, he insisted, ‘they came in second’. 
ae is a great difference. iGnieea, on this occasion, they came 
a faster second, than anyone else’s first, before that race. 
. They came in second, but did they lose? 
pes: day a great book will be written about the people who 
come in second. Perhaps no human being has helped to alleviate 
the pain of the world, more than Sir James Simpson, the dis- 
 coverer of chloroform. Did he really discover it? In the little 
town of Bathgate, in Linlithgowshire, lived a baker and his 
family. The shop never paid—and seven sons and a daughter 
needed some keeping. Certainly little was left for their schooling, 
but Jamie the baby must have his chance. Six big lads, with 
their own dreams and ambitions, work in the bakehouse, 
and think nothing of it so that Jamie may be taught, first by 
‘his mother, then by old lame Henderson, better known as 
Timmerleg. . . . Later at the university and the hospital Jamie 
‘J Arg a great man. Chloroform was but one of his discoveries. 
cottage hospital owes its being to him. He succeeded— 
ait Bs le who gave the new anaesthetic and cottage hos- 
pital to 8 g humanity were six lads in a country bakery, 


and an old, lame dominie called Timmerleg. Does it matter 
that the world never knew their names—or that those who did 
know them counted them failures? 

- Position is not the main concern in the biggest race of all.. 


We are too easily duped by false standards. What does success 
really mean? Certainly it is not a question of ‘coming in first’. 


There is no true success which necessitates another’s failure. 
Such would measure its victory by the gap between. The 


‘success which endures has nothing to do with ouistipping 


others. 

_ ‘Tm giving up. I can’t win, now’. . What do you mean 
by that? The human spirit has been so obsessed by the idea of 
coming in first that when someone passes the individual in the | 
race, he immediately lapses into the attitude of despair, which 
is the prelude to defeat and surrender. ‘Somebody’s passed 
me—I’ll give up’. 

‘Now Peter cometh, running second —’ Wise Peter! Not 
for such a man the admission of defeat. It does not matter 
that John has outrun him. He must’see for himself. Until he 
has seen the dead body, lying in the tomb, he will not let go 
the shred of hope that he is clutching. 

.Richard Aldington expresses something of men’s moods, 
today, when he says— d 

I like the men and women of my age, 
I like their hardness, 
For though we are a battered and rather bitter set 
Still we have faced the facts, we have been pretty honest. 
But sitting here brooding over the hard faces, 
I wonder if we have not rejected too much, 
If we have not hardened ourselves too much, 
Making it impossible to break out of our self-prisons. 
One is not surprised that such frenzied pain leads to surrender: 


We, that are children of despair, 


ey 


Frightened yet moulded by the hard, cold patterns 

Beaten upon life by the loud machines— 

What do we know of love? 
In this mood Peter would have sat down, and have rested a 
little in the garden; then would have gone back home to his 
lonely lodging in Jerusalem, saying with maddening frequency, 
‘He is dead! Christ is dead! He lost the battle’. 

In such despair the nation might cry out, We have lost our 
struggle to create a mind for peace. We tried, and now it seems 
we fail. Vested interests outstrip us. We can do no more. Let 
private firms make arms—our dream of peace was but a dream, 
We thought to give each man his proper place within the family 
of men. We have failed. ons machine has crushed us! Let bala 


tre 
tel § 
’ 


A, 


stow up depeiseaice on a bates The sites and young men of the 


‘Rhondda Valley have no econonsic value. There is no service 


_ for which we can pay them. We will keep them alive, because. 
we must—but we do hope they will be good! Whenever the 
Church or the State adopts this attitude, the tomb is a tomb 
indeed. Neither community nor individual has the right to call 

_ itself Christian when it becomes as inept as the ‘do-nothing’ 


; Merovingian kings! 
“We thought we might succeed by forcing a confession of 


é - failure on others, but they have outdistanced us. Sit down and 


rest, and then go back to die, for Christ is dead. His enemies 
have slain Him. The Cross that bore Him is but wood that rots 


away. 


So that was really the secret of our despair! We believed that 
Christ was dead, because men said so! We thought that all He 


_ stood for was deep interred with His bones. Pilate won, or was 


it the High Priest? Lots of other people lived to watch Him die! 
It is not pleasant to admit the implication, but when we give up 
because men or circumstances seem to outstrip us, we say, in 
effect, ‘Christ is dead—He does not count any longer’. 

Do you remember how John Masefield pictures the rough, old 


- centurion Longinus coming back to Procula, the wife of Pilate, 


with the news of the Crucifixion? 
. ‘Do you think he is dead?’ says Procula. 
“No, lady, I don’t’. 
‘Then where is He?’ 
‘Let loose in the world, lady, where neither Roman nor Jew 
can stop His Truth’. 


But Longinus learnt that for himself, struggling dames in the | 


rear of the runners. Pilate seemed far ahead of him, but Pilate 
missed it all. The world had its list of successes in those far-off 
days—Annas and Caiaphas, the emperor Tiberius, the pro- 
consuls and the priests. What would they have said of Jesus, if 
they had thought of Him at all? Why, even Barabbas beat Him 
in that last grim race for the popular vote; yet, as the years 
passed, emperors and wise men, looking on that shameful Cross 
and empty tomb, came to say, ‘Thou hast conquered, O 
Galilean’. 

Let us look into our hearts. Why have you felt like giving up? 
Was it just because others beat you in the race for the prizes 
that pass away? Was it because circumstances were too strong 
for you? Of course they were! Too strong for you, for England, 
for the world, unless God lives and cares. That is our trouble; 
we have left God out so often—even in our Leagues and 
covenants, our council-chambers, and our hearts. You felt so 


small, you had so little, you had wasted so much—but five 


tiny loaves and two small fishes were enough when Christ 
handled them. Your fragments, in the hands of God, may 
change the destinies of mankind. : 

. There is a canyon in Arizona which had never been crossed 
by man, until one day a tree crashed in a great storm. The fierce 
waters of the swollen stream played upon it, till it became petri- 
fied. Other trees survived the storm, but they did not become 
bridges. Many a life seems to end in failure, yet other lives cross 
over on that strangely unrecognised bridge. 

This very day people have been delivered from the bondage of 
disease and suffering in cottage hospitals built by six lads, toiling 
in a village bakehouse, and the old cripple Timmerleg, who 
helped to give the world Sir James Simpson. 

You must not give up, because the world thinks you are slow 
and outrun. ‘Then Simon Peter, running second, cometh and 
entereth in’. 

Now the men who win are not, necessarily the men who come 
in first, but the men who keep on to the end. 

All true men succeed; for what is worth 
Success’s name, unless it be 
to have carried out 


A noble purpose to a noble end, 
Although it be the gallows or the block? - 


That is the secret of the everlasting victory—to carry out a 


- noble purpose to a noble end. 


“I must make good, even yet’, says Simon Peter. ‘Men say He 


_ is dead. I almost believed it myself, because they said so. I 
‘Must make sure—I and no other one. But John has passed me. 
_ He will come back and bring the news! No, no. It is my soul 
that cries out for Him. On to the tomb, to see its emptiness; 


‘to read its message in the folded clothes; to go back to life again, 
with the touch of God Himself, upon my little shrivelled soul. 
There can be no giving in now. Though I be last of all the 
runners, yet must I finish the poner and hang head down- 


_ wards, on a cross, for Him.’ 


Spiritual VRIES depend, aleabatele) upon spiritual yelotian- 


ihios: The whole Chiistian Church hha! agreed 


that statement. When you feel you must give up, and own 
are beaten, what is your relationship to God? I want you 


consider a.moment. Do you mean God is dead, or do you mean _ 


the dupes of circumstance or were they knaves who pretended — 


that He is dead to you? Were all the great saints of yesterday — 4 


to experiences they invented? Would you admit this of Peter 
and of Paul, of Francis and Ignatius, of Luther and Wesley, of 


Michael Faraday and Charles Spurgeon? Was Faraday a hypo- — 
crite or a fool when he preached every other Sunday for twenty- _ 
seven years in a little chapel most folk have never heard about? — 
Was he lying, when he said that to believe meant, for him, to— 


bring every thought into captivity to the obedience. of Christ? 


For these men and countless thousands besides ‘God was not 
dead’. 


' Perhaps you feel that He is unreal to 0 you? Is it because you . 


are conscious of having made a gap between His love and your 
life? Does He not say still ‘Come unto Me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy-laden’? Ye that are outdistanced by the saints, and 
feel the race is over, the battle lost, arise and go to your Father, 
and tell Him that you hate the sins that ‘did so easily beset you’. 
Have you asked Him to lay aside the weights that stopped your 


progress, or are you just giving up and blaming God? You ~ 


would not own in your heart that Michael Faraday was either 


knave or fool, Will you say it of Christ in a life which submits. 


to permanent defeat? 


‘Then Simon Peter, running second, cometh (to the toiribce,, ; 


the goal) and finisheth the course!’ 
In my old college there was a motto writ large in the great 
hall.— Usque ad Mortem’ (Right up to death) it said, above the 


names of men who died upon the mission field. I remember ~ 


one fellow-student very clearly. Nobody understood him well. 
He never excelled in class or on playing-field, but he was always 
there, struggling to give his best. In Africa he lived for three 
short months, and died, nursing his senior through a nightmare 
of fever, back to life. We wondered in those days at College 
what he could do at all. There seemed no reason for his pres- 
ence there, Well, that was what he did—as he finished his 
course. 


Homer and Milton were blind. Burns was a penniless ploughs % 


boy, and Bunyan a tinker in gaol. Beethoven struggled through 
the hinterland that lay between two worlds, and having written 
his funeral march in despair, went on in his silent kingdom, to 
give us the triumphant quarter in C sharp minor. Goldsmith 
failed as a doctor, a lawyer and a clergyman, but he went on to 
become a poet. Henry Drummond failed twice to take his B.Sc. 
when many another passed, but he went on to the Chair of 
Natural Science at Glasgow, and better still he — and 
inspired the youth of his world. = 


All true men succeed, when they carry out a noble purpose 


to a noble end. You must not fail. You need not fail, but you 


must not give up. ‘I charge thee, throw not away the hero in 
thy soul’. : 
_ Augustine once prayed, ‘Teach us to love and to run’. Now 
Augustine made a bad start, and at the end he seemed to have 
failed, for Rome had fallen and the barbarians were knocking 
at the doors of his own city. But the years have passed and the 
names of those barbaric chieftains are forgotten, but his name 
endures as long as the history of the world shall be written in 
the minds of men. ‘Teach us to love’—that is a noble purpose, 
to love God first and so to brother all mankind. ‘Teach us to 
run’—and so to finish our course, never giving up in despair. 
Is it too hard a task? For you—yes. For you with the risen 
Christ? Never. 

‘Then Simon Peter, running second, cometh and entereth i in’. 
Christ is not dead. He is risen in Peter’s heart, and yours, aaa 
mine. Let us go on, again, to the end. 


A new series of lectures on ‘The Way to God’ will be broadcast 


on the first and third Sunday evenings in the month at 8.15 p-m.— 
Degiaeanges on October 7. The Archbishop of York writes in a 
Foreword: “The series Lirited: “The Way to God” starts with 
familiar facts of experience; it proceeds to questions that almost _ 


Christian Church exists to proclaim; and it ends 


the claim which that answer makes on us today peti Meine. manner 
of life that corresponds to that claim. . . . This series givesan 
excellent o 
-thought’. 
-trations by 


portunity for improving the quality of our oe f 
‘- eratag + pe with re Eg of the lectures, and illus- 
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™j HE article from which this passage is quoted ended by 
saying, truly, that ‘not so very long ago, many reason- 
able people were convinced that they would live to see 
a _ the cathedrals torn from the Church and given over to 
secular uses’. The fact that no reasonable people think so today 
: is due to a variety of causes, most of which will readily occur 
a to the reader. The gist of the matter is that, thanks to cheap 
_ and easy transport, the cathedrals are not only infinitely better 
i known to the general public than they have ever been: they are 
__also better used and more largely attended; and the transport 
__ facilities that have opened them up to the general public have 
q enabled them to become what they could never be in the past, 
_ #.€. centres of work and inspiration for their dioceses. Some of 
: 

y a 


~~. 
«. 


tain the various diocesan gatherings that now occur regularly 

and frequently during the year; hence the need of enlargement 

_ im some instances. And it was in connection with one of these 

_ projected enlargements that the Archbishop of York recently 

_ made a remark that would have caused surprise a generation 

r ago: “The unit of church life today’, he said, ‘is not the parish, 
but the diocese’. — ; ; 

The cathedrals, then, have entered on a new lease of life; they 
and their activities are even ‘news’ in the Fleet Street sense of 
‘the term. Leas Keo 

That the musical side of cathedral work should have shared 
in all this new interest is natural. The frequent broadcasting of 
cathedral services, and the inclusion of fine ecclesiastical music 

in choral programmes, broadcast and otherwise; the greatly 
' increased knowledge and appreciation of the church composi- 
tions of the past; and (perhaps above all) the immensely im- 
proved standard of cathedral choirs: these are the chief factors. 
In regard to the last-named, the reader can best realise the 
extent of the improvement by taking a glance at the state of 
- things that existed as recently as the second decade of the last 
century, when cathedral life, both clerical and musical, seems 
to have reached its lowest point. Most of the information that 
follows is taken from an old magazine called The Parish Choir, 
which was founded about 80 years ago as the organ of the 
Society for Promoting Church Music—a body of reformers 
corresponding to the Church Music Society of the present day. 
_ Jn an article entitled ‘Cathedral Reform’, in the issue of July, 
_ 1849, we find the words ‘poverty and slovenliness, a meagre and 
inefficient choir, a careless performance, neither principals nor 
chorus, but a makeshift for both’, applied to a service at— 
where? Some village or slum church? No: at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral! At this period Westminster Abbey was supposed to present 
the best example of a cathedral service, yet there was never an 
adequate choir on weekdays. In some other cathedrals the 
attendance frequently consisted of one clergyman and two 
‘singing men. That great and eccentric cathedral organist, 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley, in a pamphlet, entitled “A few Words 
on Cathedral Music’, said: _ 1 eo 
_The writer, once attending a service at Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford, remarked to the organist, Dr. Marshall, “Why, you 
have only one man in a surplice today, and him I can’t hear!’ 
.The reply was, ‘No, he is only a beginner’. And this was in a 
University town where the first impression as to the efficacy of 
church music must be formed in the minds of young men pre- 
paring for holy orders, our future Deans of cathedrals, to whom 
the character and fortunes of musicians become entrusted. 
In 1847 the choir at this cathedral was said to be the worst in 
_ England; andat St. Mary’s Church in the same city, where Elvey, 
_ an admirable musician in his way, was organist, a writer found 
‘an organ gallery filled with children, who were practising an old 
_ psalm tune; the organist was testing the full power of the instru- 


___ the provincial cathedrals are, in fact, not large enough to con- 


ment, and the children were following the same rule with regard ~ 


to their voices. What with the roar of the organ and the screams 


__— of the children, I fled’. At St. Giles’, Oxford, ‘there was a barrel 
; - condition of. cathedral music.. 


organ and a boisterous choir; at Holy Cross there was a barrel 

organ which was not used during the service, but only for 

_-#In this matter, the valuable research work done by 
oy on their feeb 


Cathedrals and their Music—I 
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‘Leaving out of. count the enormous sums which this century is spending on the preservation and adornment of the cathedrals, 
here is so much building of new cathedrals and enlarging of old ones that the period might be known as the Cathedral Age’ 


THE TIMES, August 2 


playing the people out, which it did always to the same tune— 
“Sicilian Vespers” ’. A Parish Choir writer who attended Salis- 
bury Cathedral wrote that on one side of the choir there were 
only two men; the other side was even worse off, for it con- 
sisted of ‘one old man who seemed once to have had a tenor 


voice’. (The correspondent might have found cause for grati- 


tude, however, for an old man who ‘seemed once to have had 
a tenor voice’ is less of a problem than an old man who still 
has a tenor voice and insists on using it.) At York Minster there 
was no orderly entry of clergy and choir: the singers simply 
dropped in at intervals. This casual method was followed even 
on Easter Day, when the writer found only two men in the choir. 
Think of it! York Minster, where now may be heard as fine a 
service as anywhere in the world. At Lincoln Cathedral things 
were very bad. Here is an extract from an account of a service 
that appeared in The Guardian in 1848: 

To say that the boys could not sing and the organist could 
not play and the boys and the organ could not go together 
would only half describe it. It was sluggishness and torpor 
personified. Its excessive feebleness was such that it seemed 
every moment on the point of stopping for mere want of breath. 
It always seemed to be at its very last gasp. I daresay there 
were good voices amongst them, but it did not seem to be 
expected that they should exert themselves in the slightest 
degree. Throughout the service I could not help feeling aston- 
ishment at the exhibition which was going on and asking myself 
Aiea C what are these people doing? Is this a cathedral 
service? 


At the Coronation of Queen Victoria the choirs of St. Paul’s, 
Westminster, and the Chapel Royal were bound in duty to 
attend. But actually only one of these choirs could be said to 
exist—that of the Chapel Royal. The deputy system had reached 
such a pitch that it was possible for one singer to belong to all 
three choirs! At the Coronation only one lay vicar from the 
Abbey attended personally, and all the St. Paul’s men sent 
deputies, the only actual representative from the metropolitan 
Cathedral being Goss, the organist, who went in the capacity 
of a lay vicar! 


The revival that began soon afterwards was due chiefly to 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley, who in 1849 spoke his mind on the 
slackness and abuses in the pamphlet already mentioned; to the 
work of Ouseley, not only in the founding in 1854 of St. 
Michael’s College, Tenbury, as a model institution on the lines 
of the ancient Collegiate Churches, where choristers could be 
trained and the cathedral services be properly sung; to Stainer, 


_who on his appointment to St. Paul’s in 1872 at once started 


a policy of reform that soon spread to the provinces; and to the 
discovery and publication in recent years, mainly through the 
munificence of the Carnegie Trust and the labours of a group 
of scholars with Dr. E. H. Fellowes at their head, of the vast 


corpus of splendid English Church Music of the Tudor and- 
_ Elizabethan periods*. 


I quoted above The Times reference to the conviction of 
‘many reasonable people’ that the cathedrals would soon be 
given over to secular uses. The idea was in the air a century 


- ago, for the Parish Choir articles on “Cathedral Reform’ summed 
up as follows: 


The injury done to religion by the present state of cathedrals 
is notorious. It is not merely an absence of good, but a positive 
evil that results. . . . We cannot forbear from reminding our 
readers that the almost unanimous feeling of a large section of 
the Church is that cathedrals are worse than useless places, 
positively sinful; and the feeling is very strong that, unless 
matters mend and cathedrals are reformed, the sooner they are 
annihilated by secular influence the better. 


Happily, the reforms have been effected, though, as I shall 
show in a second article, there is still much to be done in 
order to develop and make permanent the greatly improved 


HARVEY GRACE 


Stainer and-Ouseley deserves more acknowledgment than it receives, especially in circles where both men are judged by 
lest compositions, and contemptuously dismissed. As scholars, musicians, and reformers, they stand high in the history of English Church music 
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‘only cared to, and tried hard 


‘to endanger the 
‘been brought up differently, 
-worth while to deny myself 
‘this and that comfort to send » 


‘be better for him if he grew 


"not make him fitter for life 


_ who can afford more luxuries 


Gauging Human Proeeiey IE 


| Paehentance and Environment 
Illustrated by the Psychology of Twins 


- By ROBERT SAUDEK 


N everybody’s life there comes a moment when he cannot 
help wondering how it came about that his personality 
has been shaped in this and in no other way; when he 
asks himself whether his character is due to inheritance 


rather than to environment, to the physical and mental 


traits of his parents and grandparents rather than to his own 


‘education and to those thousandfold influences and experiences 


which he has encountered in the course of his life. 
Can I help being what I am? And could my children or 
my wife be different if they 


enough? Could I master and 
control those urges which I 
feel alive in me, and would 
it be easier for me to resist. 
those temptations which seem 
straight | 
course of my life, if I had 


or met different people? Is it 


my boy to a more exclusive 
school? Would it not possibly 


up among children whose 
parents have the same re- 
stricted means as I have? 
Would such an environment 


than the comradeship of boys 
than he can, and whose habits 


he might try to ape in some 
snobbish way? And does the 


school matter so much, when ee age 
Fig. 1—Identical twins reared apart 


all is considered and said? 
Are inborn gifts after all not 
stronger than tuition? Or inborn vices more lasting than all 
the good examples set by a virtuous world? 

We can only guess the correct answer to all these questions. 
Neither parents nor teachers nor children really know. Do 
scientists know? The geneticists, psychologists, criminologists, 
biologists, and all the other specialised ‘ists’? They don’t. But 
they try to find out. Their method of investigation has at least 
this advantage, that it is free from prejudices, emotions, likes 
and dislikes, and moral partialities. They set the problem 
objectively and in sharp outlines, and attack it with ile Va 
ireans. 

Suppose, so they argue, that twins share in the same 
physical: and mental inheritance,.and are born as almost 
completely identical, or at least highly similar, individuals, 
then any mental and physical dissimilarities shown at a later 
age must needs be due to environmental influences. Therefore 
we have only to compare, measure and test as many twin pairs 
as possible to find a highly reliable answer to our question, 
how far our personality is shaped by inheritance and how 
far by environment. 

Such a procedure would be very simple indeed, provided 
it started from a correct assumption. But it does not. First of 
all, not all twins are equal, or even similar. To begin with, 


_ twins of unlike sex, brother and sister, are never alike. Further, 


of four pairs of twins, on an average only one pair is really 
similar in the scientific sense of the word. These are called 
‘identical’ (monozygotic), the others ‘fraternal’ (dizygotic). 
Identical twins are supposed to have grown from one fertilised 
egg, whereas fraternal twins have not many more similarities 


‘than ordinary brothers and sisters born of the same parents 
but at different times, and are supposed to have grown from _ 


two separately fertilised eggs. 
It follows that for the examination of our present problem 


charming American twins reared apart (traced by Professor 


only identical twins come into consideration. But there 
another difficulty arises. Twins, in practically all cases, grow 
up in identical environments, share not only the same home, 
but naturally keep to each other, attend the same school, are 
even more often than not identically dressed. They will start 
their first crying in the same cradle, for years share a bedroom, 


sit next each other on the school bench, and so on. How, then, | 


can we tell whether, and to what extent, their equal mentality 
ead ae ‘similarity of their reactions to the outer world are 


their. also almost equally identical environ- 
_ ments? Take the case of criminal twins. Are 
they anti-social because they were born that 
way? Or. did they take up a criminal career 
because their parents, or the same comrades, 
set them a bad example? Or, even granting 
both, bad inheritance and bad examples, 
would they, have had a chance to become 
decent citizens if from their birth they had 
been educated in different environments? --- - 

We are here confronted with three separate 

.. problems. And science has advanced so far as 
to give a definite answer to two of them. Pro- 
fessor J. Lange, who has examined the life- 

- stories of thirty such twin-pairs, found that 
habitual criminality in both twins of the same 
pair occurs six and a half times more often 
with identicals than with fraternals. This 
shows that criminality is to a great extent 
hereditary, or, as Lange has put it, that ‘crime 
is destiny’. 

But it does not show what would have fp 
pened if in each of the examined cases the 
twins had been brought up in differentenviron- 
ments. To answer this, in fact the most impor- 


_ Fig. 2—Identical twins reared together 


“tant of all these questions which can possibly arise in the re- 
search on twins, we have to restrict ourselves to the exantina-_ 


tion of those identical twins who have been separated at birth 
and reared apart. Only in these cases, and in no others, can 
we draw a sharp demarcation line between the hereditary 
and the environmental influences on the shaping oF human 


personality. 


So far, all over the world, only ~siehtaet pairs of identical 
twins reared apart have been traced and scientifically examin- 
ed. And fortunately for society, and unfortunately for science, 
there are no criminals among those fourteen pairs. _ 


Fig. 1 shows one of these pairs. As a matter of fact, these 


- ie aaeaage 


due to their almost identical heredity or to ~ 
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J. H. Muller) were the first on record in the literature. They 


were never fed by their mother, were separated a fortnight after 
birth, and adopted by two families, one of whom lived in the 
state of Wyoming and the other in Arizona; they were re- 
united at the age of eighteen for the first time, but even then 
for short periods only. Soon they lived separately again, and 
were already thirty when for the first time they were physically 


examined and mentally tested for this particular research. Both 
girls were very precocious indeed; both picked up the alphabet 
at the age of two, and could read a good deal at seven, or even 
earlier. Both also used to invent imaginary situations, and talk- 


ed aloud to themselves about their dream-castles. The social 


and material environments in which they were brought up 
were rather similar, though there were important differences in 
their education. ‘B’ was brought up in mining camps; there 
were no other children of her age round her. An older brother 
used to tease her; and her father was rather narrow-minded in 
his treatment of her. At about thirteen to fourteen she was sub- 
ject to hysterics. 

‘J’s’ foster-parents were rather better off, and could there- 

fore stay in their own little house on the farm. There the little 
girl had quite a lot.of children of her own age to play with, and 
among them she was a tomboy. 
’~ Both girls were very fond of reading. Up to the age of eleven 
“B’ could not attend school regularly, and spent most of her 
time in reading. Books became so great a passion with her that 
she easily managed several hundred of them in a year, and read 
as many as four hundred in her first regular school year at the 
age of twelve. At fifteen she had her first clerical employment, 
though she had only had four years’ regular schooling. She was 
entrusted with various tasks in different offices, joined the Red 
Cross during the Great War, and showed organising ability in 
‘the hospital. Zealous, energetic, very efficient and ambitious, 
she did more than was expected, and paid the penalty of a 
nervous breakdown. 

‘J’s’ first schooling was also somewhat irregular; but her 
foster=parents. could afford to send her to high school. There 
she_passed the final stage meant for a four years’ course in 
three years only. First she wanted-to be a nurse, but an attack 
of tuberculosis made her unfit for hospital work, and she 
became a teacher. There, in a similar way to her sister, she 
showed too much zeal and ambition, and came near to a 
nervous breakdown. She married at the age of 22, and had 
one child; while the matrimonial plans of her twin sister “B’, 
-who was also engaged at that time, were shattered. : 

If we can trust the description which the twins give of each 
other, it is certainly interesting that ‘J’, who was somewhat 

ish before her marriage, settled down to a rather 
reserved and quict behaviour towards the other sex after 
marriage; whereas “B’, whose modest behaviour first con- 
trasted with that of her sister, became less conventional after 
-the breaking off of her engagement. 

A remarkable thing about these twins is that in spite of 

their irregular schooling, and also in spite of the fact that the 


Fig. 3—Letter written partly by one identical twin and partly by the other 


NER 
one had a number of years’ less study than the other, their 


scores on tests of intelligence are not only quite equal, but also 
of a remarkably Ingher level than would have been expected from 


their actual school curriculum. In this case we may say that 


two identical twins reared apart have remained equal in almost 
everything connected with their intelligence, but grew up 
differently in their emotional reactions. Marriage on the one 
hand, and celibacy.on the other, proved to 
be a great differentiating environmental 
influence*. 

Fig: 2 also shows a pair of identical 
twins, two charming American girls (of 
French extraction), but reared together. 


Their father was a building contractor in 
the United States, their grandfather a 
general in the French army. Their health 
record is absolutely identical, and their 
school certificates throughout the first 
years of schooling report identical progress 
in practically all subjects. They lived in 
the same environment, until in their last 
year Benita continued at college, while 
Minette went home. They never disagree 
in their tastes, though Benita always takes 
the lead in the council.of the two. Such 
slight dominance of the one twin over the 
other is usual in identical twins. There is 
always some slight mental superiority of 
the one over the other: Benita’s artistic 
sense is apparently more developed, and this 
; makes her the leader in fashions, likes and 
dislikes. They are very popular indeed, and their good looks 
have been the pride. of California, where they were awarded 
the first prize in a beauty competition. But all those observa- 
tions and remarks, which they make themselves, or which 
their friends have made about them, would not count for very 
much, were it not that we have objective scientific means to 

_.> show the complete mental identity of 
these twins. 

We have seen with our preceding 
twin pair that their intelligence when 
tested in a university laboratory was 
found equal; but in my own studies 
I am trying to supplement the intelli- 
gence and other psychological tests by 
the study of the hand-writing of twins. 

Now, out of 320.8 children born 
there is only one pair of identical 
twins, and I have found that out of 
twenty such pairs only one shows an 
almost: identical handwriting of both 
twins. Therefore we can expect in a 
population of 6,416 only one case of 
a pair of identical handwritings. Fig. 
3 illustrates such a case. The hand- 
writing is quick, natural and fluent, 
expressive and rhythmical; and when 
the expert examines any of those 
hundred features whose assemblage 
makes a handwriting the typical pro- 
duct of one definite personality, he is 
nowhere puzzled by any irregularity 
or inconsistency of the expressive 
writing movements. Now the surpris- 
ing thing about this facsimile is that it 
does not originate from one, but from 
two persons. The first.six lines have 
been written by Benita, and the last six by Minette. Here 
we are confronted with one of those rare cases where identi- 
cal inheritance and identical environments have produced 
identical personalities. No wonder that the two young ladies 
tell us themselves that they have coincidental thoughts (think 
at the same time of the same things), and, what seems 
particularly important with beauty queens, “have never any 
trouble deciding what to wear before gomg out’. 

If such a rare freak of creation is possible, should we not 
expect that the identity of two human beings must be even 
more ‘striking when Nature decides to go a step further, 


Fig.4—Siamese twins 


ion about identical twins reared apart. So far he has succeeded iin tracing only one such pair in 
. this country _. ; Ya ; 


They are jolly, happy and sweet creatures. - 
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Figs. 5 and 6—Drawings by two identical twins — 


“a : indeed, the last step imaginable, by bodily conjoining two 
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strange thing happens. Then the world once more begins to 


peti talk about a new pair of Siamese twins. Fig. 4, shows the 
eS famous Hilton girls, Daisy and Violet. Their body junction 
= consists of a connection at the base of the spine, 6 inches in 


, diameter. The back of each is normally formed to a point 
i - just above the base of the spine. The jointure consists of skin, 

7 muscles and nerves, with arterial and spinal conjunction. 
. Their blood is mutual. The girls were born in a small English 
“is town. Their mother died immediately after their birth, and 
their father was killed in an accident shortly after. They were 
adépted by foster-parents and taken to the U.S.A. There they 
enjoyed a liberal education, travelled a good deal, and spent 
two years in college. They dance well, play several musical 
instruments, are surprisingly good at physical games, and are 
a successful on the variety stage. 

me would expect that in Siamese twins Nature would 
haye. produced the greatest similarity imaginable in living 
creatures, particularly so when they live on one blood-stream, 
and-could not possibly have spent a fraction of a second 
separately. Given an absolutely identical environment, their 
personality should be really equal. But though only very few 
Siamese twins have been examined so far, since there are 
hardly more than two such pairs alive in each generation, we 
know that Siamese twins are never really quite identical. To 
begin with, the stature of the twins differs in all known cases, 
and so do many other physical traits. The reason is that the 
slightest difference in the position of the two embryos causes 
a difference of pre-natal environments; for instance, a richer 
supply of food, or a greater freedom of growth and move- 
ment, for the one, and a proportionately more restricted 
chance for the other. 

Figs. '5 and 6 show the drawings of two architects, identical 
twins; highly intellectual, artistically refined, skilful, zealous, 
ambitious, and in fact very successful in their career. We see 
the same technique of artistic expression applied in both 
drawings, which were done at different times and quite inde- 


they seem rather different; but the main difference consists 
in the conspicuous features rather than in the inconspicuous 
; ones, though there are also in the latter some marked differ- 
ences. Geoffrey’ s writing, Fig. 7». is upright, written at a slow 
rate, shows marked concentration on details, is uniform and 
consistent. in its style, and its regularity and narrowness and 
the perfectly rhythmical pressure bear evidence of great self- 


creatures into one? Once only in about 40 or 50 years such a 


pendently. If we now compare the writings of the two men, 


of several matters not usually found in common gardening 


control and forethought. Basil’s writing, Fig. 8, is slanting, toneed. _ ye 


ae Benches in its mo ment, $ 
marked variability, a frequeat™ change 
“a the ‘shape of the characters, and a more 
impulsive nature. 

But both writings showa highly-developed 
‘artistic sense, refinement and culture. — 
Geoffrey is more methodical, and capable 
of greater concentration; whereas Basil is 
more spontaneous, of a fresher and more 
impulsive temperament; though the lucidity 
of his thoughts certainly does not lag behind — 
that of his twin brother. Strangely enough, — 
I am told that Basil is supposed to be 
somewhat pedantic in his care for details. ‘ 
This, however, does not come out in his __ 

writing. His script rather shows him very a 
critically minded, and indeed somewhat 
sceptically inclined, so that he might easily % : 
appear as particularly accurate and careful, 
- whereas in fact he is not really so by 
nature, but has educated himself in that 
direction because of his pronounced self- 
- criticism, which has made him notice and 
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7 _ consequently improve what he thinks to i 24 
his weak spot. — 
x * x 


The Se ceaiedy done so far rather sacred that 0 on ‘the uote 
there is a greater resemblance in intelligence than in other 
personality traits in identical twins. It is striking that even 
when reared in dissimilar environments identical twins are 2 
more alike in their intelligence than fraternals reared together; 
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—and (Figs. a and 8) their handwriting ae os nae =A % 


the actual figures being 7.7 points of intra-pair difference for: - 4 
identicals reared apart and 9.9 points for fraternal twins _ 
reared together. Therefore intelligence seems to depend far 
more on heredity than on environmental influences. 
About the decisive cause of differences in emotional reac- 
tions of twins, we still do not know enough to make definite >» 
claims. 
Two new useful gardening books are The Owner Gardener 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.), by Sir Edward Anson, Bart., and Outlines of 
a Small Garden (Cassell, 3s. 6d.), by C. H. Middleton. Each ‘ 
has its points of special value. Sir Edward Anson gives special 
attention to tools, character of soil and manures—while he 
devotes.a whole section of 15 pages to potatoes alone. He treats 


textbooks—the use of cloches, for instance, or the cultivation Oh 
globe artichokes. Mr, Middleton’s book is more conventional i in 
scope but very efficient in its own way. It is a ‘sound manual 

all the. oe information that the sina prides is likely 
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gists and others. The specialists were amongst the most dis- 
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/HE International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, which met for the first time 
at the beginning of this monthin London, was meant 
_ to be, and was, in fact, a quite terrific affair. More 
thousand people attended from all parts of the world: 
anthropologists physical and social, archeologists, adminis- 
trators, ethnologists, geologists, geographers, missionaries and 
nuns, physiologists and bio-chemists, psychologists, sociolo- 


' r 


_ tinguished of their professions; the others included visitors, 


journalists, the merely curious, and the usual sprinkling of 
cranks and deadbeats. In the five days of the Session more 
than four hundred papers and discussions were divided 
among the ten departmental sections. There were evening 
lectures; there were visits to museums and excursions; there 


- were joint discussions between sections and—most valuable 


of all—copious informal talk among individuals. 
~ Before I attended I imagined I was going to a minor and 


truncated British Association meeting. It was not this; minor 
is the last word to use. The members were more learned, more 


experienced, keener on the average, than members of the 


2 British Association. The majority had attended, not just to 
- listen or take an interest or even put in an appearance, but to 
discuss and criticise and contribute. The high proportion of 


foreign and overseas members further distinguished it from 
most conferences. The subject-matter was, of course, more 


: __ restricted than the fields covered by the British. Association; 


it had nothing to do with the physical sciences and little with 
_ some of the biological, but, if narrower, it was more technical, 
' it went deeper. Yet it was embarrassingly wide, I thought, as 


I walked along the doleful corridors and across the strange 


__ courtyards of hospitable University College and looked in at, 


or sat through, some of the many lectures and discussions— 
man’s place among the primates, the cephalic index, the 
certainty of religious belief, the races of India, the evolution 
of speech in the child and in the primitive man, the methods 
of investigating the mental aptitudes of African peoples, the 
Beduin loom, the region of the lambda in Neanderthal skulls, 
the endocrine glands, high gods and low races, the technology 


of fishing and of canoes in the Andaman Isles, the nutritional 


book in the Home University Library, ‘is the whole history 
of man as fired and pervaded by the idea of evolution. . .. 


aspects of dentition, Ashanti cultural influence in Jamaica, 


the Asiatic origin of American Indian songs, aspects of ~ 


Papuan sorcery, the various forms of culture-spreads, con- 
versation as a problem in psychology, the localisation of 
function in the cerebral cortex, the prehistory of the Indo- 
Iranian borderlands, the psychological aspects of film and 
radio, witchcraft in Africa, and anthropology and human 


biology! © ae eee, 

es follower of one of the well-defined, neat and tidy physical 
sciences was amazed by two things about anthropologists and 
their science: the width of their studies and the difficulties 
inherent in their raw materials. Anthropology, although of 
comparatively recent origin, is none of your little ’ologies. 
‘What, after all, is history’, said Sir Edward Tylor, ‘but a 


subsection of anthropology’. He ought to have known; he — 


founded the subject. ‘Anthropology,’ said Dr. Marett in his 


4 It studies him as he occurs at all known times and in all known 
parts of the world. It studies him body and soul together. . . . 


- change between all the forms of human life. . 


“ 


It stands or falls with the working hypothesis, derived from 
Darwin, of a fundamental kinship and continuity amid 
. . As regards 
the word, call it science, or history, or anthropology, or any- 
thing else—what does it matter? As regards the thing, how- 


ever, there can be no compromise. We anthropologists are 


out to secure this: that there shall not be one kind of history 
for savages and another kind for ourselves, but the same kind 
of history, with the same evolutionary principle running right 
through 
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it, for all men, civilised and savage, present and past’. — 
_ This is a bold claim. It gives one an idea of the vastness of | 

‘the tasks anthropologists have undertaken. It will surprise. 

those who still think of the subject as measurements of skulls 

__ and other anatomical features, with a background of statistical” 


” 


e Congress of cAnthropologists — a 


mathematics, or as a study of existing primitive races rather 
remote from life and possibly inimical to the wise development 
of these races. The Congress would have convinced all these 
how narrow or unfair such views might be. It would have 
convinced them how wide is the outlook, how eager the desire 
to get at the facts, how essential the team work, imagination, 


_ patient research, sympathy and understanding in most anthro- 


pological. activity; further, how practical a thing. applied 
anthropology can be in all contacts between different nations 
or between white and coloured races. It is only sixty or 
seventy years since social or cultural anthropology got going. 


In that time by roping in the right kind of helpers—explorers, 


archeologists, savants, workers in the biological sciences, and 


trained anthropologists themselves—the leaders of the subject _ 


have made amazing progress. On the Adam’s Ancestors. side 


of the work they have traced back man’s history into a past: 


that was believed non-existent a hundred years ago: a past 


where no certainty can lie but whence something better than 
guessing has emerged. As archeologists they have dug from’ 


the earth the traces of man’s early culture. They have tried 
to follow the migrations of peoples and the diffusion of the 


elements of their culture in prehistoric days in. the hope of 


solving the ethnological problem: that of the formation and 
distribution of ethnic groups or peoples. They have encour- 
aged scholars to decipher ancient inscriptions and to learn 


the strange languages which primitive man uses today. They. 


have studied his ways, his social organisations and his religious 
beliefs. And where scientific technique is available they have 
availed themselves fully of modern discoveries in physiology. 
psychology, bio-chemistry and such sciences: | 

Some day, I was assured, anthropology will be a magnificent 


and valuable synthesis if it continues to attract an increasing’ 
number of trained and competent workers; if it continues to 


get brains, energy, money and freedom. Today it is a federation 
of diverse topics, centring in man, whose investigators are 
working in different ways and on many fronts. There are the 


prehistorians, keen on any discovery that bears on evolution; 
there are the culture seekers, hopeful of finding how the great. 
races have diffused in the past; and there are those of the 


‘functional’ school studying the living society as it is, supremely 


concerned with what is going on under their noses. They are | 


all abroad, adventuring, happy in investigating things worth 


studying for their own sake and for their practical applications 
in administration. I was impressed by the definiteness of the 
views held on the suppression of witchcraft, on Direct and — 


Indirect Rule in Africa, on the Europeanisation of native 
marriage customs, and on a host of such subjects. And where 
there was division of opinion on these subjects and in other 
discussions it was interesting to see that sides were taken 
independently of party or of nationality. 

At home there are the scientists of the other sciences 
assisting those in the field by interpreting their data and by 
asking them questions, that is to say, pointing out the need for 
fresh data. The geneticists seem at present the most valuable 
of these. They look at the old data from a new point of view, 
dividing differences into those determined by many genes, 
such as stature, and by few, such as blood-group membership. 
They can indicate pretty well what ‘characters’ are likely to be 


of recent origin and what may throw light on racial origins. 


Their work has also thrown new light on other data of physical 


anthropology. I was surprised to learn that while in civilised 


communities there is reason to think that persons of fairly 
low intelligence produce on the whole more offspring than the 
more intelligent, no data of this kind exist for primitive peoples. 
I was glad to hear the Aryan legend—the racial purity of 
the ‘Aryan races’—exposed again at the Congress by Sir 
Grafton Elliot Smith. This story is a good example of a ‘well- 
known fact’ which is quite untrue, and also of the evil of 
pressing anthropological theories unwisely into the service of 
politics. A good many other ‘well-known facts’ about mankind, 
I found, were much less tenaciously held than I had thought. 
The subject is evidently at present in a healthily conservative 
and critical mood. : 
; A. S, RUSSELL” 
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‘Photographic Competition 


THE GENERAL STANDARD of the night photographs sent us_last 
week was so high that we can only suppose that really enthusi- 
astic and able amateur photographers, not to be baulked of 
their préy by the mere fact of other and unavoidable daytime 
occupations, contrive to give themselves the necessary training 
and equipment to stalk it at night. Our supposition, on the 
strength of which we organised these competition groups, that 
there must be many good amateur photographers ‘if only they 
could be found’ has now been proved to have more foundation 
than previous weeks have indicated. 

This week’s prize- winning photograph, H. J. Homer’s ‘The 
Night Watchman’, stood out even among much excellent work. 
Mr. Homer’s great technical skill (his photograph was obtained 
by the light of the lamp and fire only) is here used in the service 
of the expression of character and awakening of association, and 
the sentimentality so disastrous in the majority of ‘association’ 
photographs is entirely absent. This photograph has most 
decidedly got that extra quality which can turn a mechanically 
reproduced representation of fact into a work of art. 

We reproduce as well B. Cuthbert’s ‘Traffic Block’, another 
technically excellent photograph, which treats a somewhat banal 
subject in an imaginative way. Our front cover is also repro- 
duced from a competition photograph, which stood out by virtue 
of its good composition from among several others of the same 
subject. Other outstanding entries were ‘The Camp Fire’, by 
Cyril W. Newberry, ‘Entrance to a Steel Works’, by Thomas 
Herbert, “The Docks’, by J. A. Mitchell, and ‘Night Duty’, by 
the Rev. J. L. Douglas. 


Next Week’s Subject—Abstract Composition 

This subject should reach THE LISTENER office by August 17 
and the prize-winning photograph will be published in our issue 
of August 29. The rules of the competition are as follows: 

1. The competition will end on August 31. 

2. A different subject is set for each week and entries should 
reach THE LISTENER Office between the Monday and. Friday of 
that week (inclusive). The prize-winning photograph in each 
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subject group will be published on the Wednesday week follow- 
ing the closing date for that group. Entries submitted at any 
time other than during the week for which they are intended 
will not be considered. 

3. A prize of Ten Guineas is offered for the best photograph 
in each group. The Editor reserves the right to reproduce non- 
prize-winning photographs at the following rates: 


Whole page Two Guineas. 
Half-page One-and-a-half Guineas. 
Minimum One Guinea. 


The above sums, as also the prize- money, will purchase the 
first British rights of reproduction. 

4. Prints submitted must not be less than 6 ins. by 8 ins. 
and not more than ‘Io ins. by 12 ins. in size, and competitors 
are asked to send their prints unmounted. 

5. Each photograph must be marked clearly on the back with 
the name and address of the sender, the title of the photograph 
and the group for which it is submitted. 

6. No photograph may be entered for the competition which 
has previously been published elsewhere. 

7. Prints will not be returned to the owners unless accom- 
er by a stamped addressed envelope of appropriate size. 

The decision of the Editor is final, and no correspondence 
= ‘be entered into with regard to his judgment. 

9. Parcels or envelopes containing entries must be marked 
“LISTENER Photographic Competition’, and the Editor cannot 
accept responsibility for photographs Jost in transit. 


Sub- Publi- 
mission cation 
Subjects for future weeks dates -dates 
Aug. Sept. 
8. Scientific—to include, as well as all ordinary 
scientific subjects, micro-photography (photo- 
graphy of microscopic objects on a eet g st 
scale) and X-ray photography . .. 20-24 § 
9. Wireless—to include photographs "of any 
aspect of this subject : .. 27-31 12 
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‘The Night Watchman’, by. H, J. Homer 
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i CLOSE reproduction of the Elizabethan or even the rise up about two feet and break out into the rayless brass _ pS 
em medieval herb-garden canbe made quite easily, if we buttons of the Tansy family. The ‘Camphor Plant’ of cottage — 
take the trouble to apply to the right nurserymen for gardens (Balsamita vulgaris) resembles Costmary and is some- 

- oe AA the material; but it will be very obviously a reproduc- times confused with it, but its flowers are small Marguerite 
_--—__— tion, with much the same value as a concrete sundial or a_ Daisies and its leaves are smaller, greyer and smell strongly =f 
_——s warming-pan on the wall. It will not have the quaintnessof the of camphor, while those of Costmary taste of mint witha 
Pe writings of the old pleasant astringent 
eee. §«6herbalists, with me ? bitterness, and they 
Ee which the gardening ae 7} may be used with 


NZ ) LING 3 £7735 very pleasant effect <A 
y) / MZ fF NS S&S for stuffing or force- 
i 21/ X RX meat balls in the — 

D 4 > SSS following  propor- 
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mee, )6=— public‘ has — been 
BP somewhat copiously 
me - regaled, unless 
special selection is 


af exercised to this tion: 6 leaves of 
ore end. ‘Lovage, Alex- Costmary chopped” — 
fs anders and Good _ fine, 2 teaspoonfuls 
by, _ King Henry sound of parsley, } tea- 
x, much better in a spoonful of chives, 
s poem than they look + teaspoonful of 
in the garden, where thyme, 4 0z. of bread- 
rp there is no conceal- Z | : crumbs, I oz. of ; 
f ing the factthatthey 2“GeN SHS "8 LG i . butter, 1 egg, pepper 
are rank and weédy y a ; t 3 and salt. _ : 
_. plants. But the obso- The other Tansy 


of the herb garden, 
the Common Tansy 
(Tanacetum vulgare), 


lescence of the herb- 
garden has driven 
into obscurity one 


4 or two good plants which is grown ~ 
tees that are worth re- usually inits crimped 

i‘. >, covering; Costmary, 

; Tansy and Fennel, another handsome 


foliage plant, but in 
a very different way, 
for its dark green 
leaves curl solidly 
like formal Prince of 
Wales’ feathers. It 
is called ‘Ginger’ by 


for example, are not 
only decorative, but, 
for some of us at 
least, they have 
enough culinary 
merit to ensure them 
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cy ' ae r the cottagers, and in 
ae ostmary an- Lincolnshire _ they 
~~ acetum Balsamita) is still use it to make | 
still used in some ‘Tansy - or Easter 905 
if : Lincolnshire villages Pudding, whichisa 
Fi as a traditional com- - kind of ritual disi 
K mn onent of veal stuf- for Easter Sunday, . 
a yt 14 and it is known surviving from the -—@ 
‘ie Se there as ‘Sage 0’ Sine hen Lee 
ite Bedlem’ (i e. of was taken to re oe 
_ age iby ken epre i 
_-—s«Bethlehern), a ex sentthe ‘bitter herbs’ 
mi mantic name whic of the Passover. _ 
ay, __ it_has acquired by Here is the recipe 
ae eRe CaRCD ie for it:—rub together 
oy a Deautifu ut 2. breakfast-cupfuls 
ae slightly spurious of bread-crumbs, 3 
a patina, for it was oz. of fresh butter; 
Bx called originally 4 Ib. of sugar and 
eye: “Costus amaius’, the | 6 young leaves of 
oe ines cone to - . -Tansy chopped very 
“- istinguish it Irom ental _ fine; pour over the : 
he the curiously scented Drawing by John Nash ~ mixture ? pint of ©. 
pit Oriental Costus, with boiling milk and 


_ which it was associated probably by the attribution of aphro- _ leave it to cool; beat 3 eggs into } pint of new milk and stirit 
disiac virtues. The corruption of the Latin name into ‘Cost- into the mixture; bake in a buttered pie-dish until it is well 
mary’ enabled medizval piety to give its associations a new set. To be eaten cold with sugar and cream. The flavour of ki 
direction, and, with the sage-like appearance of the leaves, - Tansy in this dish is remotely like ginger inits warm spiciness, 
produced the name ‘Sage of Bethlehem’, and this was worn _ but it is really peculiar to itself and everyone seems to likeit. 
down by long usage to its present form. It is known also as Fennel is a noble and decorative plant, with its great foun- 
‘Alecost’ (for the brewers once made use of its bitterness), as _ tain of fine-cut green leaves (there is a good bronze form) and 
‘Frauenmiinze’ (Our Lady’s Mint) and as ‘Coq des Jardins’. the bold pattern of its glaucous stems with their almost white: 
Costmary is a good-looking plant, spreading by runners bracts. Its culinary value has been obscured, I think, by its 
into a wide clump of pale greyish-green leaves, whose shape _use in a rather dismal white sauce for mackerel, and to bring __ 
and coarse regular notches gave the plant another of its many out its good qualities it should be used as a seasoning for a a 
names, that of ‘Goose Tongue’; in summer the leafy stems _ plain salad (it is particularly good with tomato or cucumber) — 


pily with oe and a more spicy berber Fennel 


root ee cannot be easily divided; but it seeds freely, some- 
es rather too freely, and so it is well to cut down the 
pe: flower stems before their seeds ripen. 
ew leaves of Rue (a very few, for they are pare ahd 
‘ er) are chopped fine and mixed intimately with butter, they 
__ will be found to make a sandwich which is curiously appetising, 
2 especially if accompanied by a glass of vermouth; but beyond 
’ this use it has, I think, no comestible value: on the other hand, 
a it is one of the most decorative. hardy foliage plants, in colour 
- and design, that anyone can desire, and as such it is strangely 
_ neglected. Its good qualities can be appreciated, while still 
Keeping it among the herbs to which gardeners seem deter- 
mined that it shall belong, by planting it with Costmary, 
_ Fennel and Tansy, thus making a very handsome group of 
_ foliage plants. The addition of the dark red Valerian (Cen- 
_ tranthus ruber coccineus) will light up the picture and contribute 
to the idea of a herb garden, and if it is not a true Valerian it 
is all the better for that. All these plants will flourish on a dry 
bank in the poorest soil and, with a bush of Rosemary and 
a few bushy Thymes, make a natural herb-garden, such as 
you may find on the shores of the Mediterranean, a kind of 
miniature maqui which gives a fine mixed scent on a hot day. 

_ Tarragon (Artemisia dracunculus), unlike the foregoing 
plants, is nothing to look at, but is of great value in the kitchen. 
It does not seem to have been much esteemed by the old herb 
gardeners, perhaps because its peculiar flavour is very delicate 
—so delicate, in fact, that it should never be mixed with other 
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ae planted out as a seedling, for it makes a long tap. 


ROE Cae ray 


l n flav ae sci dishes” for 
ve discovered i it to be most appropriate, 


¢ fos chicken, eggs in aspic and cucumber salad. It is Bee ste 
I think, because — 


grown very often in English gardens, partly, 
it is not everywhere easy to establish, es ally if it is planted 
in Autumn in cold, heavy soil, and partly because a false 
Tarragon, Artemisia dracunculoides, i is often supplied in place 
of it; the impostor is a coarser plant with broader, rather hairy 
leaves and a rough unpleasant flavour. The true Tarragon has 
not been known to set seed in this country, but it can be 
propagated very easily by pulling the rooting side-shoots off , 
the parent plant in early Summer and setting them in a light, * 
well-drained soil or by striking the cuttings that we buy from 
the greengrocer. 

The Bay (Laurus nobilis) is generally regarded as a tree and 
too often as merely a clipped and formal doorkeeper of im- 
pressive hotels, but it may be planted more advantageously 
by the kitchen door, for we are inclined to forget its merits as a 
herb, though good cookery books always remind us to include 
a leaf of it with the thyme and parsley of the bouquet garni 
and the marinade. It is, I think, nearly as hardy as the 
common Laurel and it is quite as tolerant of shade, and there 
is no reason why it should not be used in place of it as a low 
hedge in all but the bleakest parts of the country. English 
cookery books have been derided, sometimes justly, for trans- 
lating ‘feuille de laurier’ as ‘Laurel leaf’ instead of “Bay leaf’, 
but in certain old English recipes for ‘velvet-cream’, boiled 
custard, etc., a Laurel leaf—a leaf of the common Laurel— 
really is intended; and it will be found to impart a pleasant 
and complex almond flavour without, as far as my experience 
goes, any harmful results; those who do not care to take the 
risk can use a leaf of Bay. 


Points from Letters 


Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER is able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives. 

Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 

their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns, 
Preference will be sive to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume 


Access to Mountains and Moorlands 

I feel sure that everyone interested in the question of the 
amenities of the English countryside will welcome the intelligent 
discussion between the Duke of Montrose and Dr. E. A. Baker, 
which appeared in THE LISTENER for August 1. It proves what 
has been apparent for some time to those whose judgment is not 
blinded by mere class prejudice, namely, that the growth of 


rambling in the last thirty years will force society to reconsider 


the whole system of private ownership of the land. For although 
a certain amount of compromise is possible along the lines sug- 
gested by the Duke of Montrose, there can be no satisfactory 
settlement until we have definitely decided whether the interests 
of the whole community are best served by allowing each land- 


eer his eee Beis eye en =i will’. Is not the parallel in international defence the imposition 


- against a breaker of the peace of an embargo on minerals, 


the nation’s land as a whole. 
‘The Duke of Montrose endeavours to justify grouse-shooting 
on the ground that it brings in a large amount of revenue. But 


surely the amount of revenue which a particular trade produces 


is no criterion of the real economic value of that trade. The 
liquor and tobacco trades, for example, produce a large annual 


“revenue; yet the consumption of alcohol and of tobacco is almost — 


wholly unproductive. Oriental governments have in the past 
derived large sums from trades which nobody would attempt 
to justify—the drug traffic, for example, or prostitution. Grouse- 
shooting in itself is unproductive and wasteful, and the fact that 
it produces so much revenue is no justification for this waste. 
Herne Baye JAMES V. BLACKBURN 


* Tee, B.A. Baker, in his article on ‘The Walker’s Right to the 
__ Hills’, complains that ‘all along the Pennine, and in Wales, and 
: on the Welsh border’ large areas of moor and mountain are 
Bs forbidden to the public. I have little knowledge of the Pennines, 

but I can say with certainly that in North Wales and the North 
: _ Wales border the amount of open country which is barred to the 
_ walker is comparatively quite negligible. From my own and 


- tricts. We walkers, though we have free access to the mountains, 
are not satisfied till we can climb the molehill which is kept 
2 ee: We pasos & abe: aetec landowner his piece of private 


- friends’ experiences it seems in fact that this is so in most dis- 


moor and forget that it is only through his existence hat there 

is still a fair amount of England kept free from vulgarity in the 

shape of bungaloid growths and a score of other diseases. 
West Kirby W. V. SMITH 


Peace and Security 

In your issue of July 25 you publish a letter from Major Paul 
Murphy in which he tells a story of a Quaker on a ship attacked 
by pirates. This story is a parable, not, as Major Murphy seems 
to imply, of the inevitability of military resistance against an 
aggressor, but of the possibility of a mode of resistance that can 
be acceptable even to a pacifist; for note that the old Quaker 
with his mop avoided bloodshed, and also did his best to avoid 
bitterness of feeling by his ‘tones of perfect courtesy and good- 


munitions of war, and financial credits? To be effective, such 
sanctions must be agreed upon in advance and made widely 
known, and must be applied as rapidly as possible by all nations 
interested in the preservation of peace—especially the U.S.A., 
Great Britain and France. Without the ‘sinews of war’ referred 
to, no single nation, nor even any conceivable alliance of war- 
like nations, could carry a war to a successful conclusion, what- 
ever temporary military advantage they might gain by a sudden 
attack. The common argument against such economic sanctions 
—that they would provoke military or aerial reprisals on any 
territory within reach of the aggressor—begs the question; for 
any nation contemplating war would know in advance that it 
would fail in the long run; this would almost always prevent 
the breach of the peace, for no nation would deliberately start 
a war knowing that it would inevitably be beaten. In any case 
where fighting broke out in conditions such that the primary 
‘aggréssor could not readily be agreed upon, these sanctions 
could be applied against both offenders—in the same way that 
police will separate and arrest both participants in a drunken 


brawl. 


It should be noted that these sanctions would be no more 
difficult to apply than the existing quota and exchange restric- 
tions on international trade. Even the traditionally neutral 
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principle. The pleasure the student of languages at cree 


nations—the U.S.A., Holland, Siam, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries—would be far more likely to. agree to such a scheme than 
to a system of collective defence requiring military sanctions, 
to which there is a rising tide of objection, especially in the 
U.S.A. This proposal offers a practicable alternative to absolute 
pacificism such as Mr. E. R. Wood’s, and should also commend 
itself to believers in the need for military force, such as Lieut.- 
General Gordon, even though by tradition and training they 
may not yet envisage economic sanctions as the sole defence 


needed. 
Basingstoke P. L. Lee 


‘White’ Indians pa ae : 


The picture of pigmented Indians with theic ‘white’ child, 
illustrating Dr. Saudek’s article in your issue of August I, may 
convey to your readers a confused idea of the paréntage of the 
child. I say this because I have experienced it. The attached 
photograph of two girls I took many years since in the Pro- 
tectorate of Sierra Leone. Both are pure bred Mendi children; 


one is black and the other is ‘white’, or, as I prefer to describe 
her, albino. Many folk in this country have asserted that the 
child must have had a white parent, and they would not believe 
me although I told them that I knew the parents and that both 
were of pure Negro stock. The black child was shapely, good 
to look at, and intelligent; the albino had everything against 
her—looks, physique, and intelligence. Was this another of 
Nature’s cruel jokes, or were the inhabitants of what is now 
known as Negro Africa, away back in the dim, distant past, 
white; the colour of the skin, texture of the hair, and the shape 
of the nostrils changing with the changes taking place in the 
surface of the earth and the atmosphere? 
Deal W. ADDISON 


Should Our Spelling be Simplified? 


When discussing the recent wireless debate on ‘Should Our 
Spelling be Simplified?’ with a Norwegian visiting this country, 
we came across a point of view which I have not heard expressed 
in this connection. This gentleman, who teaches both English 
and German in Oslo, stated that, in his opinion and that of 
several foreigners with whom he had discussed the subject, to 
simplify our spelling would not necessarily make it easier for the 
foreigner to learn English, and this was mainly due to the fact 
that English has its roots in so many. different languages that all 
who came to study of it found something to aid him. Thus, all 
those words which began with the letter k such as knight and 


knife immediately conveyed their meaning to the Scandinavian , 


pupil as they were Norse in their origin and it was only the pro- 


nunciation which differed. There were innumerable other in-_ 


stances and, of course, the Latin pupil would discover the same 


enjoys in tracking down the origin of English words would 
lost in the simplified spelling. 
London, S.E. 22 we BARBER 


Titian’s ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ 


_I read with considerable interest the Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby-- 
Gore’s article on Titian’s “Bacchus and Ariadne’, and think he . 


might care to have some information about it that may be new 
to him. The following opinions were given by eminent painters 
over 100 years ago—to be exact, in 1807, when the picture had 


recently come to London through the instrumentality of 


William Buchanan, the dealer. 

On April 8 of that year Thomas Lawrence (he was not yet 
knighted) was in raptures after having seen the ‘Bacchus and 
Ariadne’ at Buchanan’s in Oxendon Street. He thought it was 
the ‘finest piece of colouring that he had ever beheld for splen- 
dour . . . the yellow colour used is such as we have not. Naples 
yellow would be weak to it’. Next day Lawrence again went to 
see the painting and Benjamin West, P.R.A., who accompanied 
him, said that the ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ was painted ‘when 
Titian was about fifty years of age, and full of Giorgione’s 
feeling for colour . . But the whole from the beginning was 
worked with thin colours, through which the light within .... 
proceeding from the first ground, gave the lustre which was 
so extraordinary’. West, continuing, said—and his comment is 
important— 

The picture was in fine preservation, but it was mortifying to see 
that Burch the picture cleaner had been'putting colour upon it, in 
many parts. Upon the sky with ultramarine and has stippled colour 
upon parts of the flesh. If the picture was his he would take off 


the whole of that Burch had done, for he knew he was the person that 
had done it to make the picture look more showy; he knew his hand, 


On the twenty-first of the same month, Sir Nathaniel Holland, : 


retired Royal Academician, also noted similar defects in the 
‘Bacchus and Ariadne’, It ‘is impossible’, he said, ‘that Titian 
could have left the sky in the state it is, almost pure ultramarine, 
like a lapis lazuli stone,-while another part of the sky is quite 
hot’. He‘thought the picturé had been in the hands of bungling 
picture menders’. 

London, S.E. § 


The Royal Academy 
In reading Mr. Lamb’s recent article on. the Royal Academy. 
and the benefits which it has conferred upon the nation I was 
struck by one sentence. “The Academy stands’, he says, “as the 
custodian of precious elements which might be overlooked or 
mislaid in the general hurry, though they can never be wholly 
lost’. Obscure though this remark may be, I take it to mean 
that real genius can always be discovered through the medium 
of the Royal Academy, and that the flame of art will always be 
gently nurtured, even in the darkest age, at Burlington House. 
Alas that remorseless facts should come so swiftly on the 
heels of this gallant claim! As you point out in your editorial] 
note of August 8, the other day at a leading London saleroom 
pictures by Royal Academicians for which prices ranging be- 
tween £500 and {£900 had been paid to the painters were sold 
for prices which ranged from £3 to £20. Most of the artists 
were men whose reputations had been made on the walls of 
Burlington House. 


JAMES GREIG 


All of this suggests that the very organisation itself of the , 


Royal Academy should be fundamentally altered. Transform it 
into an Annual Exhibition of Contemporary British Art or 


what you will, but at all costs delete its authority as an advisory . 
body to the public purchaser of works of art, which is in effect - 
one of its indirect functions today. Whether it wish it or not, | 


the Academy still serves for many hundreds of amateur picture- 


buyers and for many small provincial galleries as the great test . 


by which a picture is to be judged. If the picture has hung in 


the Academy then it must be ‘a good thing’ (or rather a safe © 
investment). If the painter is a Royal Academician then it is ‘ 


considered a certainty that his work will stand the test of time 


and rank as a safe 4 per cent. investment (or thereabouts). The — 


Royal Academy is still thought of as if it were the Investment 
Department of a prosperous bank. And when the acid test 


comes, as it came at that recent sale, the investments once so _ 


powerfully sponsored are seen to be mere worthless paper. 


The trouble is that, by virtue of its title, the Academy - 
receives a kudos wholly unmerited and, no doubt, wholly un- — 


desired. After all, from the Royal Society we can be sure of 
getting sound and accurate information on science: from aes 
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pe 10t ‘unnaturally mirecnes that front ‘the ior jetes 
‘it can | get as specific information as from the more scientific 
bodies. And in this hope it is inevitably to be disappointed. 

q ‘The solution of the dilemma seems thus to alter the whole 
status of the Academy and to give it the power to be merely a 
medium of exhibition with the full understanding that ‘the 


paint by the exhibitors’. Then there will be free competition 
and no more direct or indirect boosting of men whose work 
_ becomes worthless in a generation. A further sequel would be 
that the necessity for the existence of unhealthy by-products 
like Unit One would vanish. Bodies like Unit One seem to 


_ inadequate medium for British Art—both make a process of 
exclusion their main objective, and both get narrower and 
_ narrower as time goes on. Unit One gets an added halo of meiit 
from the fact that it is anathema to the Academy. Yet con- 
_ ceivably the salerooms of 1974 may reveal a still more poignant 
é tragedy for Unit One than fos the predgaiy. 

rs Oxford ; : STANLEY Casson 
: 


B.B.C. Motto 


On looking over the last issue or two of THE LisTENER I see 
_ that the B.B.C has changed its motto from ‘Nation shall speak 
= peace unto nation’ to ‘Quaecunque’. Perhaps you have already 
_ given some explanation of this change, but, if not, I am sure 
_ many of your readers would be interested to have one. It is 


“true that the original motto did not seem to go very well with. 


the coat of arms, which consisted mainly of two birds of prey, 
a beast of prey and some weapons of warfare. On the other 
hand, the motto had the advantage of being in English, whereas 
now it is in Latin, and, to some of us, next door to meaningless. 
Can the great thought which the motto contains, a thought 
which I for one am not able to understand, not be conveyed in 
English, or is the introduction of a Latin motto a step back into 
snobbery? Perhaps the B.B. C. has decided to line up with 
Hendon, which at the time when it was not even a borough 
insisted on embellishing the entrance to its new library with a 
Latin motto, although no doubt not one per cent. of the subur- 
banites who inhabit Hendon know more than fifty Latin words. 
Edinburgh has by some been regarded as one centre of intel- 


— lectual snobbery, but at least when it built its central library. 


it Lone as its motto ‘Let there be light’, and did not translate 


, I: 


were confined during the post-primary stage to a small num- 
ber are available for all normal children. An added impetus 
would be given to this important movement if Local Education 
Authorities knew that, within a reasonable period of time, the 
benefits already secured would be increased by the addition 

of another year to the course of study. © ~ 
Moreover, the wider we make a pupil’s education, the more 
- likely are we to awaken and develop interests which will help 
him later on to use his leisure well and thus add greatly to the 


joy of life. Are we satisfied that the children who now leave | 


_ our elementary schools at 14 years of age have had ample 
time and opportunity for these interests to be aroused and so 
sustained dit they will not fade away as soon as the boys and 
girls are immersed in new experiences? How great is the 
change brought about within a few years after such children 
‘leave their schools! 

: It was considerations such as are indicated above which 

~ Jed the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
~ to declare:— 

_ - *The course of wisdom, iferotore: it appears to us, would 

be to pass legislation fixing the age of 15 as that up to which 

attendance at school will become obligatory after the lapse 

s of five years from the date of this Report—that i is to say, at 

‘- the beginning of the school year 1932’. 


_ For making this recommendation the Consultative Com- 


mittee took into consideration the period which they felt 
would be necessary in order to improve the character of the 
_ education in the post-primary schools and to provide the 


_ additional teachers and accommodation needed. In the seven - 


_ years which have since elapsed, Local Authorities have carried 
outa | substantial amount of reorganisation on the lines of the 


agement is not responsible for the views expressed in» 


_ perpetuate exactly the same defects that make the Academy an. 


‘Use. ‘of Foreign Words. 


1gL 28 
the'g great Tiajority: OF whom, lke t he Y abiranea of Héadon eee 
possibly the readers of THE LISTENER, cannot read Latin and 
possibly don’t want to. — 

E PoM. Murgie ~ 


General Secretary, National Council OFT Labour Colleges — 


[The motto ‘Quaecunque’ now in use derives from the Latiit 


inscription in the Entrance Hall of Broadcasting House: ‘... . 
precantes ut . . 
bonae famae ad haec aurem inclinans populus virtutis et sapientiae 
semitam insistat’ (‘praying that . . the people, inclining their ear to 


whatsoever things are beautiful and honest and of good report, may 


tread the path of wisdom and uprightness’). It is left in Latin, for 
the literal English equivalent, ‘whatsoever things’, would look odd 


‘and be ambiguous. We do not intend to open our correspondence — 
columns to a general discussion on this subject—Epitor, THE 


LISTENER] 


Help the Herring Fishes 


Yes, by all means, help the herring fisher! He ai ederaes it! 


But why, when he only gets 15s. per cran for his catch, should 


the consumer have to pay sixpence a pound for his herrings? 
This averages three-halfpence per herring. Priced at threepence 
a pound the ‘delectable herring’ would be a popular item in 


the people’s bill of fare and the consumption would quickly be 
increased probably fourfold! This could be done and still leave 


sufficient margin for the fisherman to get 30s. per cran. Put the 

price to the consumer right and then shout the slogan, Eat 

More Herrings! This is the way to help the herring fisher. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea ; NEWTON E. SMITH ~ 


- 


You. give preferential treatment to your richer mabscoibent My 
income is small, but my threepence is of as much value to you 
or the publishers of THE LISTENER as the threepence of the rich 
who have a university education. But I do not get the same value 
for my money as the rich do. Please see THE LISTENER of July 25; 
Pp. 130—qui vivra verra. These three words, the pith of the last 


- paragraph; are meaningless to me. In fairness to the unlearned, 


who wish to learn, please always § give the translation of foreign 
phrases. You are not the only sinner. I often find even in the 
best books and newspapers, foreign words or phrases that 
mean nothing to me, or millions of others, who have only a veny 
elementary education. | ~% 


Crayrord: Cc. Martin 3 


eG hand the School- leaving shee be Raised? 


(Continued from page 263) 


Hadow Report and about half the departments providing 
for children over eleven years of age are now so reorganised. 


Some Authorities have carried their reorganisation schemes - 


much farther.and in some urban areas this work has been 
completed. Many new and well-equipped schools have been 
built, and a great deal has been done to improve the character 
of the education, particularly in respect of what is termed 
practical instruction. Has the educational machine been 


‘sufficiently developed to provide suitable facilities for the 
education of the additional children who would be retained 


by the raising of the school-leaving age to 15? If it is 
felt that these facilities cannot be available unless and until 
reorganisation is completed in every area in the country, 
then it is clear that the country as a whole is not yet ready for 
an immediate advance. This, however, is not the only con- 
sideration and it is noteworthy that the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees, which represents the Authorities who will 
have to supply the buildings and staff, believes that it can 
provide for the additional age group and has urged the 
Government to legislate accordingly. Moreover, the situation 
in respect of accommodation, teaching staffs, and finance is 
eased by the fact that, owing to the substantial decline in the 
birthrate, there would be’ by 1937 only a slight increase in 
the total school population if the school-leaving age were 
raised to 15, although not all the school places set free 
would be available or suitable for senior pupils. In these 
circumstances it is felt that, with a removal of all hindrances 
to development, suitable facilities for the additional age 
group could be provided throughout the country generally 
within a period of three years, while some areas would be 


ready within a shorter period. 
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Writers of America-IV 
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HIS series of articles deals with ‘American’ literature. 
But in what sense American? In every other case, 
when we speak of the literature of a country, we 
identify that country and its language: so profound. 


is this Sense of identity, that the only stable foundation for 
political boundaries is based on the linguistic test. But the 


language of American literature is English, and the question 
follows: to what extent can American literature be distin- 


‘guished from English literature? Or, to put the question in a 


more acute form: to what extent can the American writer 
create an American tradition? ; 


The American’s Consciousness of Difference 


Every great American writer has been conscious of this 
problem, to a degree not often realised by the English reader. 
Perhaps, as a general rule, the American is more conscious 


of his difference. The average Englishman today hardly_ 


makes any distinction between any of the English-speaking 
peoples; they come from vast countries over the seas, they 
speak his language with an accent which is different in 


‘kind but not in degree from the accent of a Yorkshireman or 


a Scotsman, but they are definitely ‘one of us’ as opposed to. 
the Frenchman or the German. No doubt the Englishman 
makes a serious mistake, but I am sure that this is the general 
attitude of those who have never been to the United: States 
or any of the Dominions. The American, on the other hand, 
is very conscious of all manner of differences—differences due 
to the variety of climate and custom, to a greater infusion of 
continental blood, and to the memory, perpetuated in literature 


and school-books, of bitter political quarrels in the past. As 


time passes, the first two of these factors tend to consolidate 
the differences; the third is happily disappearing. But to a 
répresentative American novelist of the last century such as 
Hawthorne, the sense of difference was primarily political. It 
appears most strongly in his Journals, and in that great but 
neglected book of his, Our Old Home (first published in 1863). 
Here is a typical passage from the latter source: . 
An American is not very apt to love the English people, as a 
whole, on whatever length of acquaintance. I fancy that they 
would value our regard, and even reciprocate it in their un- 
gracious way, if we could give it to them in spite of all rebuffs; 
but they are beset by a curious and inevitable felicity, which 
compels them, as it were, to keep up what they seem to consider 


'a wholesome bitterness of feeling between themselves and all 


other nationalities, especially that of America. They will never 
confess it; nevertheless, it is as essential a tonic to them as their 
bitter ale. 


Throughout the records of his English stay, as Henry James 


‘noted in his biography of Hawthorne, there appears this con- 


stant mistrust and suspicion of the society that surrounded 
him—‘his exaggerated, painful, morbid national conscious- 


ness’. Henry James regarded this as the weak side of Haw- 
_thorne’s character (and showed no trace of the feeling him- 


self); but it is important to realise that the first great American 
novelist wrote with this deliberate national assertiveness: 


Hawthorne and Henry James : . 
But with what result? Our Old Home itself, the perfection 


of English prose style, is one answer. The style of any of 


Hawthorne’s books is an adequate answer, but then that style 


is English, the purest English, with the literary traditions 


of centuries to explain its transplanted bloom. Divorce 


Hawthorne from his style, and though he still remains a 
considerable novelist—a creator of character and a describer 


of scenes on the level, shall we say, of Charlotte Bronta— 
yet the result, as no dispassionate critic of Hawthorne could 


fail to admit, is a certain thinness, ‘subtle and slender and 
__unpretending’, as James put it with his usual felicity. And the 
moral, added James, ‘is that the flower of art blooms only 


where the soil is deep, that it takes a great deal of history to 
produce a little literature, that it needs a complex social 
machinery to set a writer in motion’. © a4 ital 
It is only fair to add that thirty-five years later, in his 
Notes of a Son and Brother, James pointed rather a different 


moral. He had been discussing The Marble Faun, Hawthorne’s - 
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- Roman novel, defending it against the contempt of a certain 


just by being American enough, by the felicity of how the 


are complex enough to include every shade of the American 


unduly simplify the problem we are discussing. Their cases 
_ plete expatriate, of whom H. B. Brewster, the cosmopolitan — 


in degree from the relation of the provincial novelist in 
England to the culture of the metropolis. Provincial society _ 


‘it is human. I do not know precisely how a contemporary _ 


terms of cultural values. Mr. Pound is a scholar interested in _ 
‘particular periods of Italian and Romance literature; and 
there are. many American scholars resident in Europe who — 


without diminution of quality or effect, when kept 


_and sounds, the manners and customs, the all-pervadin, 
‘spirit of the community. If the sensitive recorder is divorced _ 


‘American cosmopolitan, suggesting that it ‘was all charged - 
with a tone, a full and rare tone of prose. And the tone had 
been, inits beauty—for meat least—ever soappreciably Ameri- 
can; which proved to what a use American matter could be put 
by an American hand; a consummation involving, it appeared, __ 
the happiest moral. For the moral was that an American could 
be an artist, one of the finest, without “going outside” about it, ; 
2 


~. 


as I liked to say; quite in fact as if Hawthorne had become one 


‘artist in him missed nothing, suspected nothing, that the 
‘ambient air didn’t affect him as containing’. Perhaps the 
thirty-five years that had elapsed explain the discrepancy in 
these two ‘morals’; the American scene had become denser; 
richer; and Henry James, in his long and acute observation _ 
of his countrymen and their ‘situations’, had seen so many 
more facets, plumbed so many more depths, than in his 
youth had seemed possible. And meanwhile he himself had 
become the greatest illustration of our problem. os 
In jumping from Hawthorne to James, I do not think we 


writer’s dilemma. It is true that there is the case of the com- 
referred to by Henry James in the last paragraph, is a good 
example (he was the author of that considerable work, The 
Prison); and altogether the American seems to be peculiarly 
susceptible to cosmopolitanism—there are American colonies 
in scores of European cities. But does this aspect of the ques- 
tion denote anything more profound than'the romantic view _ 
of life to be found in every country? A certain type of roman- 
tic American inevitably turns his eyes towards Europe, and __ 
if he can afford to indulge his romanticism, he will come to q 
Europe, and finally settle there. But this is a very minor 
question; it has no bearing on the major question, which 
transcends romanticism. And the answer to this major ques- 
tion, the solution of our problem, transcends the false ideology _ 
of nationalism. Te ak 
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The Cultural and Linguistic Problems ich oat 2a 
It should already be obvious that the problem is really two 
problems, which have very little to do with each other. The __ 
first we might call cultural, the second linguistic. The novelist _ 
is perhaps in a special case, for his art, in all its temporal 
elements, all that is not a question of form or style, depends — 
strictly on his reaction to the society about him (differing in 
this respect from the romance, the work of phantasy); and 
the older, the richer, the denser that society is, the more sub- 


_ jects and situations it will offer for treatment. In this respect _ 


d 
the relation of the American novelist to Europe only differs - 4 


the case of Turgenev) the problem is not an American one; 


expatriate like Mr. Ezra Pound, who is a poet and nota 
novelist, would explain himself; but I think it would be in 


find their pursuits a sufficient reason for expatriation. But 
Mr. Pound is also a poet of contemporary sensibility, and the _ 
question is whether that sensibility can ‘operate’ fully, freely, — 
reach of its native soil. Literature has a positive relation to 
what is sometimes called the ethos of a country—the sights 


om direct contact with this ethos, he can only function by 
a sort of artificial stimulation, and the end is inevitably weal 
and weary. i ae 2 
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prose or : 


in oY he artis: ae 
poetry, is an individual possessing an 


exceptional sensitiveness to the sound and significance of _ 
_ words; he cannot create his style in relation to any other 
_ quality. Style has nothing to do with climate or condition, 

_ it is not the product of environment nor of economic forces. 


_ It is a central stream to which many writers contribute their - 


personal idiosyncrasies (which nevertheless usually float like 


_ Sticks and straws on the surface), but which no single writer 


deflects. The course of the stream is gradually modified by 
usage, and at some distant date it is possible that American 
usage may diverge so far from English usage .as to produce 

_ @ division in the stream; but that I doubt, for now English 
dapts itself to American idiom as quickly as American 


style of the best English writers. 


‘The Big Anglo-Saxon Total?’ > 


_ There is a letter which Henry James wrote to his brother 
William in 1888 which gives a final expression to this truth; 


_ it is often quoted, but I must give it once more: 


, 


“ 


That, it seems to me, must be the attitude of every mind 
not confined to a narrow view of the problem. The English- 
speaking writer is first and last a writer of English, and his 


subject-matter is as universal as humanity. The American — 


writer in Europe is not necessarily less an American; he is 
certainly not less a writer. He only becomes less than a good 
American when he is less than a good writer; conceivably he 
becomes more than a good American in becoming a good 
‘ citizen of the world. ; 


From the Ruins of Coleridge | 


> Coleridge: Studies by Several Hands. Edited by Edmund Blunden and Earl Leslie Griggs. Constable. 10s. 6d. _ 


Minnow Among Tritons, or Letters of Mrs. Coleridge. Edited by Stephen Potter. Nonesuch Press. 16s. 


_ WHEN THE GREAT pass across the human stage, they leave be- 
hind certain souvenirs, an umbrella, a pair of spectacles or a 
pipe. These become the treasures of private collectors, and on 
special occasions they are exhibited to the public, as definite 
evidence that the deceased great man once existed in the flesh. 
The same kind of magical belief in the efficacy of discarded 
fragments extends to literature, and accounts for a great deal of 
what is termed scholarship by professors and persons whose life 
in cloisters gives them the leisure to indulge their fantasies. On 
the centenary of a poet’s death, all the accumulated relics are 

_ brought out and carried in procession. For a month or two the 

_ professors find themselves in a position to which they are little 
accustomed. They are invited to public dinners and asked to’ 
contribute to daily papers. Then they retire again to their 
‘secluded lives, and another hundred years passes before they are 
called out again. - 

» On the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Coleridge, a memorial volume has been prepared consisting of 
essays by acknowledged experts on various aspects of the great 


_ man’s life and work. Thus there are brilliant summaries of 


Coleridge the politician and Coleridge the metaphysician. 
Mr. Blunden writes on Coleridge’s schooldays, and there is an 


essay on contemporary allusions to his death. A curious incident © 


in his youth is elucidated with the help of some documents 
recently discovered at the Home Office. A list is given of all the 


books in whose margins he made inscriptions. There is, however, . 


ridge’ he goes on to say: ; a ‘ 
rs Continue the study a little further, and it may be that suddenly a 
main drift will be felt, a current in which all these apparent opposi- 


; and once this disco rid f 
more important than the isolated perfections of his 
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This is a curious position. If his work, with its ‘isolated per- 
fections’, had not been published, it is doubtful if Mr. Potter 
would ever have heard of him, much less edited a collection of 
letters from his wife to a third person. And yet he is now so pre- 
occupied with the biography of the poet that he is tempted to 
assert paradoxically that it is more ‘important’ than his poetry. 

There is some truth in this. In Coleridge’s own great critical 
work, the Biographia Literaria, literature and biography are 
closely mixed. His knowledge of the springs and sources of 
literature and his critical doctrine of the imagination were the 
result of deep knowledge of himself. Like Kant, his master in 
metaphysics, he was one of the great introspectives of the age of 
introspection. : Pe 

He has been compared to Hamlet, and, like Hamlet, he is 
habitually treated as a ‘problem’. He himself recorded that 
“«Hamlet”’ was the play, or rather Hamlet himself was the char- 
acter, in the intuition and exposition of which I first made my 
turn for philosophical criticism, and especially for insight into 
the genius of Shakespeare, noticed’. He once said, ‘I have a 
smack of Hamlet myself, if I may say so’. In analysing Hamlet, 
he analyses himself. Here are three lines from the play, and his 
commentary on them: ; 

...1 do not know 
Why yet I live to say—‘this thing’s to do’ 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To -do’t. : ; 

Yet with all this strong conviction of duty, and with all this resolu- 
tion rising out of strong conviction, nothing is done. This admirable 
and consistent character, deeply acquainted with his own feelings, 
painting them with such wonderful power and accuracy, and firmly 
persuaded that a moment ought not to be lost in executing the solemn 
charge committed to him, still yields to the same retiring from reality, 
which is the result of having, what we express by the terms, a world 
within himself. 

In these words Coleridge has*perfectly summed up his own 
situation. On his own evidence, as early as six years old he ‘be- 
came a dreamer, and acquired an indisposition to all bodily 
activity’. It would be wrong to imagine that the twist in Cole- 
ridge’s nature was caused by his unsuccessful marriage. It was 
his lack of decision which allowed the marriage ever to happen. 

His characteristic retreat from reality, was, in his own words, 
‘the result of having a world within himself’. We have fragments 
of this world in ‘The Lay of the Ancient Mariner’, and his other 
poems. Like dreams, these poems have many levels of interpre- 
tation. And just as Dr. Freud, in interpreting dreams, needs to 
know many apparently irrelevant facts about the past life-his- 
tory of the dreamer, so in no Ohi Coleridge we need all 
the available biographical material. Craze 
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“Lady Biceps Stream. By S. zs ‘Heiung 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


zt oc ‘THIS PLAY there is a Western Empire whose customs are — 
exactly the opposite of those prevailing in China: the people, - 


_ even, are so monstrously improbable as to have red hair: and if 
_ we knew more about them, they would even reveal to the horri- 
fied view that they have realistic plays. The people in this play, 


a popular one adapted by Mr. Hsjung, are normal: they havea - 


meal outside so as to be able to enjoy the snow, and they regard 
poetry as an essential accomplishment. The Prime Minister 


wears a black beard to show that he is not the villain of the piece: © 


and, moreover, virtue is rewarded, and vice humiliated. So we 
know where we are. And when the heroine, Lady Precious 
Stream, marries the gardener, we are, after all, in the same nor- 
mal world as Mr. Granville Barker’s The Marrying of Ann Leete, 
and if, in China, the gardener becomes a king, well, that is all to 
the good. In short, this is a fantasy to which one can, for once, 
apply the abused adjective delicious. What is especially pleasant 


about it is the mixture of staggering improbability with realistic 


wit and homely doctrine, and from the very first we are carried off 
into the realm of illusion, and accept conventions so different 
from our own. And after all, there is no difficulty. Is it really any 
harder to accept the property man, to ignore his existence, than 
it is to accept the obviously false scenery and the people sitting 
next to us, and be oblivious of their defects and existence? What 
is far harder for us is to accept a different view of life. Who in 
this country would appoint a man his gardener simply because 


he could write good poetry? And what general officer would feel _ 


constrained to declare, as a simple matter of ordinary honour, 
that he could write better poems than the gardener? But it is 
part of Mr. Hsiung’s skill that we accept all this without ques- 
tion and -are ready to be absorbed into the romantic story which 
has delighted many generations of Chinese playgoers as one of 
‘The Eight Acts about the Wang Family’. The fact is, as Mr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie says in his introduction, this world is ‘a 
delicate and decorous reality; and a profoundly humorous 


reality. Witness the ever-present humour of it’. Some of it is 


very moving, especially where Lady Precious Stream, her hus-. 
band away and reported dead, is living alone and in poverty, too 
proud to go back to her parents, and is visited by her mother. 

Since it is a popular play, the good are rewarded with felicity, 
and the wicked are discomfited. And yet, for this is a realistic 
play as well.as a fantasy, will the good be happy for ever after? 
The strangely sprightly exit of Lady Precious Stream at the 
very end seems already to indicate some dissatisfaction with the 
lack of courtly attention on the partof her husband, even though 
he does say ‘Our affection is for each other, and not for public 
entertainment’, We feel that the hero will have after all to face 
a life other than that of heroism, for his wife has warned him 
‘Every woman who has a husband must be a nuisance’, and his 
answer showed that he felt uncomfortable: ‘Let us go and see 
your father and mother and end your joking’. The whole play is 


a delightful mixture, always fresh, always unexpected, yet some-- 


how always mae ight. It is charmingly illustrated by 
Mr. Hsu Peihung. : 


The Old Bohol: Edited by Graham Greene 
' Cape. 7s. 6d. 


With fresh memories of Mr. Pekin (who has some views of 
what he wants to find in schools), and dimmer recollections of 
Mr. Alec Waugh and the rest (who at least know what they 
would prefer not to find), a reader who dabbles in the literature 
of schools will be puzzled to know what Mr. Greene is after. 
Does he want the blood of the reactionary headmaster? Is he 
out to kill by ridicule that deeply-entrenched feudal baron, the 
house-master? Is he joining the Assistant Masters’ Association 
in their dislike of young heads and of religious instruction? Or 
has he, as one contributor hints, the larger aim of overthrowing 
all class teaching, of going back behind the sophists and behind 
Chiron the Centaur, to a super-Victorian state of private tuition 
or to an ultra-Chestertonian ideal, whereby every family shall 
instruct its own young in all that is fitting of faith, morals and 
agriculture? For any of these aims he could find a sympathetic 
following. But Mr. Greene, whatever else he may be, is not 
obvious. So he collects a team of intended Jeremiahs, to prophesy 
judgment against English schools rather generally—among the 
rest Bedales (which wearers of striped ties view with suspicion), 


. schools, however relevant it may. be to the mental growth of 


‘may be much less good at an establishment pledged to give - 


taught Italian, he enriched English. Independently euphuistic, — 
‘he became a disseminator of the ‘artistic’ style. Thus, according 


accomplishments, Florio was able to support an English wife 


3 


” Retiering Grammar School (of which they ‘ace little) a 
Langy Road, Salford (in which they would simply disbelieve). 
But the Jeremiahs with divers excuses die on his hands, or else 4 “ 
metamorphose themselves into Balaams, unable to curse and © 
yielding a grudging tribute to sundry asses. --* “a 
It is a strange quality of the English to feel secanety able Ba ns 
criticise that in which they are neither interested nor particularly - 
well-informed. Otherwise, how should the editor remind us_ 
with | equanimity that the picture which he presents is of a a 
particular period, and leave it an open question whether the 


a variety of writers, with little in common but that they are 
writers, and to invite them to contribute impressions of their 
schooldays as museum-pieces, is _perhaps a pardonable way of 
slaying an usher to make an intellectual holiday: but it is not to” 
provide the social. historian with a true picture of anything — 
objective. It needed no prophet come from the dead, nor yet 
eighteen literary lights momentarily returned from the living, 


- present day resembles his arbitrarily chosen past? To unearth | E 


to tell us that competitive games are exaggerated in some 


schools, or that the connection between the ‘honour system’ 
and black coats for masters is not a law of nature, or even that 
many schoolmasters are notably imperfect. We know, too, that — 
during the War many women struggled with forms of boys,” 
often unsuitably, sometimes quite unsuccessfully: but the fact — 
is not an important contribution to the knowledge of present-day 


> 
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some of our writers. - 

Among the destructive critica, Mr. Verschoyle talks the best. 
sense, because he is specific and coherent and does not confuse - 
the issue by dragging in incompatibility with parents or irre- 
levant emotional conflicts into his recollections of his school. 
Elsewhere the sound point emerges that what is good at Eton 


¥ 
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‘a public school education at a strictly moderate cost’. There 
are some amusing stories, some admirable character studies, 
as might be expected from practised novelists. But—strange to - 
say—it is the sympathetic characters (Dr. David, for instance, 
or Mr. Kendall) who remain in memory. As for the other kind, 
it is perhaps enough to hope that the authors have worked off 
their ill-humours (they would call them Sadistic emotions) 
without doing anyone much harm. : 
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John ria By Frances A. Yates 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


The man to whom towards the end of the sixteenth century it 
occurred to produce an English version of the Essais of Mon- 
taigne can, one feels, have been no ordinary person; he lived, 
moreover, in an extraordinary age. A book accordingly which 
attempts, as Miss Yates says, to reconstruct his life and char- 
acter deserves a welcome, especially as it is the first of its kind. If 
scholars have minutely analysed the translation and dwelt at 
length on its departures from and amplifications of the original, 
the man has hitherto remained in a shadow which occasional 
efforts at delineation, ranging from Aubrey’s Brief Lives to the 
Comtesse de Longworth Chambrun’s Giovanni Florio—pub- 
lished in 1921—did little to dispel. From the present volume, 
one learns, of coutse, that the translation of Montaigne was only 
one of Florio’s literary undertakings. At intervals he produced 
three series of dialogues designed to assist the learning of 
Italian by English people. And with his contemporaries his 
literary reputation rested, not on his Montaigne, but on his 
World of Wordes, the first full Italian-English dictionary. But 
one also learns how these books came to be written. Born in 
England under Edward VI, Florio was the son of an Italian who, 
after preaching Protestant doctrines, had found himself com- 
pelled to flee his native land. In a few years, however, the advent 
of Mary to the throne drove the elder Florio with his family 
back to the Continent. At what time John reappeared in London 
is not known, but evidently it was fully equipped to impart 
those Continental airs and graces which were then enjoying 
their first vogue. He became one of the tribe of refugee language 
teachers. But he was something more. At the same time as he 
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to Miss Yates, the Montaigne, so faithless to the original, isa 
faithful outcome of his own life and training. Thanks to his — Is 


' a comeetag? pre a8 eta To this he is etary 
Yates of having added the duties of a spy f for Walsingham. 
et it was not till the accession of James I that he got to court, 
becoming the private secretary of the Queen. On her death, he 
_ was allowed to retire and end his days at Fulham in poverty. 
; Meanwhile he had known most of the great names of the period. 
_ Giordano Bruno and Ben Jonson were his friends; John Eliot 
and Hugh Sanford, the latter a member of the Pembroke circle, 
; enemies, 
It is upon such a full and varied life ‘that Miss. Yates has shed 
esh light. Yet she has not produced an enthralling narrative. 
she. has garnered. much hitherto unsuspected information, a 
«great deal is still hidden, and she has often to fall back on con- 
jecture. Thus, one gets as much supposition as in Strachey, but 
none of Strachey’s glamour. Only once is the reader caught up 
_and absorbed, and then Miss Yates, it is found, is quoting from 
pSerdano. Bruno’s Cena de le Ceneri. 


Sr nibaeds, hs Leland Hall. Cresset Press. 8s. 6d. 


Early in the sixteenth century Timbuctoo was visited by an Arab 
traveller who was later captured by corsairs-and became a 
protégé of the Pope. In Rome he wrote an account of his travels, 
_in which he gave an extravagant description of the magnificence 
_of the remote Saharan city. This was the origin of the atmos- 
phere of mystery which has always surrounded the name of 
Timbuctoo and which was perpetuated by the not less extrava- 
gant outpourings of a more recent French writer. A traveller has 
_ only to mention Timbuctoo to command instant attention, so the 
failure of most modern visitors to resist the temptation to 
describe in print what at the bottom of their hearts they know to 
be a rather drab little town is natural and excusable. 

Its modesty and subdued tones distinguish Mr. Leland Hall’s 
book from most other accounts of Timbuctoo. His opening 
words win immediate respect for the author. ‘A j journey to Tim- 
‘buctoo sounds venturesome’, he writes, ‘yet if in the following 
account of my experience I have hinted at hazards and danger, I 
have in so far falsified the story’. Timbuctoo can now be reached 
by rail and river steamer, but to make the journey is to experi- 
‘ence in their acutest form ‘all the worst discomforts of civilised 
travel. Mr. Hall makes light of them, although few travellers 
‘could have been less suitably equipped to penetrate the interior 
of Africa. Instead of bed, bath and cook-box this American 
traveller carried a typewriter which, far from being a cumbrance, 
was apparently a constant solace to him. His book describes a 
visit of several weeks to Timbuctoo, during which he took much 
pleasure in his association with a strange collection of natives, 
mostly of the detribalised class which haunt the abodes-of white 
men. Determined that none should suspect him of racial super- 
iority he adopted a familiar attitude to his servants and ‘hangers- 
on’ by whom he was robbed right and left, but to his credit he 
seems never to have resented this abuse of his kindness. The 
immense amount of harm which this lack of convention can do 

seems never to have crossed his mind. It taught him, however, 
_a lesson which all the great Arab travellers of the Middle Ages 
- quickly learnt, but which too often escapes the modern traveller or 
administrator. That is, that for all their petty thieving there are 
no more friendly people in the world than the kindly negroid 
races of the Western Sudan. This alone makes the book well 
worth reading. 


_ Vae Victis. By John Pediland 


Hodder and Stoughton. 18s. 
Mr. Presland’s life of Benedek is an interesting, and in many 
ways a remarkable, book, of which the thesis is ultimately the 
ingratitude of the house of Habsburg. Ludwig von Benedek, 
Hungarian by birth and Protestant by confession, entered the 
Austrian military academy at Wiener-Neustadt through the 
_ good offices of the famous Austrian Field-marshal, Radetsky. 
After leaving Wiener-Neustadt, where the grim severity of the 
educational system surpassed even the worst English public 
+ schools of the early nineteenth century, Benedek opened his 
t _ military career under Radetsky. His rise was fairly rapid and 
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- continuous. He belonged to the old-fashioned type of military 
commander, to whom the “poetry of soldiering’ was something 
_ different from the more cold-blooded study of war practised 
_ by Moltke and the Prussian school. Benedek was a strong disci- 


~ sponsibility, and was as brave as he was upright and loyal. It 


~ plinarian, yet beloved by his-men; he never flinched from re- 


the post. The or of Francis Joseph pressed him to. ‘take 
the command because they felt that the Archduke Albert, who | “A 
was far more of a ‘scientific’ soldier, aes the most unpopular — 
officer in the army. Francis Joseph mad: 
Benedek. If the Archduke were defeated, the dynasty would. 
hardly survive the shock, and the Emperor himself would be 
forced to abdicate. Before this argument Benedek gave way, 
but his forebodings were right. The defeat of KGniggratz, due 
in no small measure to the-incapacity of Benedek’s subordin- 
ates, meant the end of the war as far as Austria was concerned. 
Francis Joseph dared not follow the example of Alexander of 
Russia in 1812 and abandon his capital, since he knew that he 
could not trust the loyalty of his Austrian, still less his Hun- 
garian, subjects. Benedek’s military career was ended after this 
crushing defeat; but the story does not end here.. The Archduke 


' Albert obtained from Benedek a promise that, in the interest of 


the dynasty, he would not reveal the Emperor’s own part in the 
failure of the campaign. Scarcely had the promise been given 
when the Archduke, with the Emperor’s authorisation, pub- 
lished a most cruel and bitter attack upon Benedek’s conduct 
of the war. Benedek was too loyal a man to speak in his own 
defence, and Francis Joseph allowed him to die fourteen years 
later without saying a word to clear the honour of a man who 
had sacrificed his whole career and reputation for the royal 
house. 

In the fog of ignorance and sentimentality through wits 
public opinion in Great Britain still looks at the affairs «f 
Europe, the appearance of a book of this kind, showing in its 
ugly realities the ‘system’ of Francis Joseph and the dynastic 
policy of the Habsburgs, is extremely apposite. Mr. Presland 
writes clearly and well. His book is based upon careful research 
and first-hand material. On the question whether Francis 
Joseph sent a telegram to Benedek on the eve:of Koéniggratz 
ordering an engagement, Mr. Presland’s evidence is particularly 
striking. Mr. Presland is at his best in his later chapters. A good 
deal of revision and correction of detail might be made in the 
references to matters outside Austria; this revision is especially 
needed in the treatment of Italian history. 


Land Everlasting. By A. G. Street 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Country. By H. J. Massingham 
Cobden-Sanderson. 10s. 6d. 


These two books are complementary. The townsman will learn 
a great deal about farming from one of them, and a great deal 
about village life from the other. Both authors are writers of ex- 
perience who know what they are writing about, and both are 
easy to read. Above all, both are sincere. A. G. Street is known 
for a collection of books about farming which have the merit of 
being written by a man who was brought up as farmer and is 
now farming his very best. He is also known as the best broad- 
caster on the day’s work on a farm. He has always said what 
he thought. H. J. Massingham is well-known as a writer not 
only on anthropology but on bird and animal life and on village 
life. Recently he gave us his experience in the Cotswolds. Now 
he tells how he has fared in a parish on the borders of Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire. And all the time he is candid. 
Before there can be village life, however, there must be farm- 
ing. Let us begin, therefore, with Street. He is keen to make 
the townsman understand that grass, not grain, is the important 
crop in this country. As far back as 1925 it has been livestock 
that has brought in nearly three-quarters of our farmers’ 
money income. Market garden produce and potatoes accounted 
for fourteen per cent. Grain represented ten per cent. only. The 
hen, bless her, earned half as much again as the wheat crop, 
twice the barley money and nearly three times the oat money. 


_The moral is, if the State is to help any branch of farming it 


should do most for livestock. Even the Eastern counties, the 


_ leading grain-growing area, obtains sixty-eight per cent. of 


agricultural money income from livestock. ‘State aid should be 
taken away gradually from grain and sugar beet and devoted to 
an expansion of the production of meat, dairy produce, eggs, 
vegetables and fruit’. ‘The result of grain-growing in our moist 
climate is, generally speaking, that the quality of our wheat is 
greatly inferior to that imported’. “The cheaper grain is, the 


_petter off are the majority of the farmers of Great Britain’. “To 


cry for a farming policy which will put back the clock of history — 
is to.cry for the moon’. ‘The real history of farming is a series of 


a personal appeal to 
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- Britain will mean a still further depopulation of the country- 


side’. . Briefly, the future of our farming is in the production of 
good fresh food with which oversea produce must have difficulty 
in competing, which is what some of us have been saying for 
thirty years past. Our authority reminds his readers that the 
standard of living has improved so greatly that “bread is today a 
comparatively unimportant article of diet’. 
“4, of five consumes only half-a-crown’s worth of bread in a week, 
compared with 5s. worth of eggs, 5s. worth of butter and other 
edible fats, 10s. worth of milk, and 25s. worth of meat. 
And now for village life in what H. J. Massingham calls ‘the 
deeper country, the country of lanes and unconverted byways’: : 


he says he could go to Oxford, fourteen miles off, ‘a dozen | 


different ways without setting foot on my previous tracks’. There 


is. ‘indeed plenty of unspoilt rural England. The author’s village - 
is a largish one, with several public houses and a variety of ; 


religious denominations. We are given such life-like portraits of 
its outstanding celebrities that we may hear soon that Massing- 


ham has trekked again! Mordant though he is, he is obviously ~ 
trying his hardest all the time to be fair and understanding. He ~ 


has a charitable mind and is harsh with nobody, unless it be 


certain chapel folk, to whom he has taken a dislike, similar to 


that which his fellow author seems to entertain for some elemen- 


tary school teachers. The book makes good its claim to be an 


intimate study of village life—the accounts of experiences at the 
bowling club are admirably done. It is, besides, a book which 


will appeal to readers who do their own gardening, while the 


peste photographs are of exceptional excellence. 


Elizabethan Schooldays. By J. Howard Brown 
. Blackwell. 5s. a 


The Grammar ‘School, which Mr. acid fovounue the New 
‘English Dictionary, defines as ‘one founded in the. sixteenth 
century or earlier’, has a unique position in the tradition of 


English education. Growing as it did, at a critical period of 


history, out of the wrecking of a more extensive but probably 
far less efficient ecclesiastical system, it retained many of the 
characteristics of that system, crossed and enriched by the fresh 


interests of the Renaissance. And even today, those Grammar 
;chools which have escaped the caste consciousness of the 


public, and the utilitarian monotony of the State-controlled 
Secondary, school are still the most human-and valuable parts 
Of | our educational machine. They are, unfortunately, few, and 


ie 
; mn doomed to be absorbed in the YCEY near future, since the’ 


To Sir W. y ford Davies 


(Spoken at the ses Festival of Music) 


_ Fabulous wisdom told the ancient men, 

“In music lives the truth of things: 

To the divining ear the gross world sings 
Music angelical, which to hear 

can make the mind the chiming heavens’ peer’. 


. ‘And still man’s height of intellectual glee 
Is Science in the moment when— 
Through devious pattern, intricate play and ply 
Of the world’s secret energy ; 
In shapely process towards structure vast— 
He can perceive at last 
His understanding of the law 
To musical perfection draw. 


And must be so: for why?. 
The mind of man is a desire to hear 
Music, music everywhere; 
But most to be 
Itself a music, and enchanted to attend 
To its own symphony, all its power enclosed 
Vibrating in strong harmony . 
Exquisitely composed. 


Have you, with voices reeds and strings — 
” Awakening that miracle of sense, 


His own household - 


od 


How often, dedicated Poeads > 8 te a 


rx - society, with different needs and aspirations. — bi 


* Many things they have, of course, shed -generatio ag 
Lily’s Grammar has gone, and the Distichs of Cato, the candle- 
lit lessons of winter _mornings, and the almost entirely ora 
methods of instruction (‘where they have to write, let them use — 
their knees for a table’) and above all the curriculum that, 
nominally at least, began, continued and ended in Latin. Here, a 
however, Mr. Brown probably underestimates the extent to g 


_which other subjects were taught. While little provision is 


the larger schools, Greek, a great deal of freedom must have 
remained in the hands of the Master. At Bury in 1607 the Town ? 
Council made a regulation ‘To prevent the infectinge of youth ae 
in*Poperie by Scholemasters’. from which it appears that 


made in any existing statutes for anything but Latin, and, in 4 
‘ 


i French, Italian and Spanish were taught at the local Grammar — 


School. There remained the core of an unworldliness that could ' 
only exist among an uncommercial people. It is this unworldli- a 


ness that the Grammar School, even in its decay, ‘has com-— 
‘municated to our educational system, to remain the despair of — 


the formalist and the delight of all truly reasonable men. Some- 
thing of this unworldliness Mr. Brown, pedantic as he often is, 
has not failed to communicate, very much, perhaps, against his 
will and intention. 4. eo, , ot t! “7.5 Oe 


Colour i in ‘Advecuauen By Joseph Binder | e E 
The Studio. 15s. er 


ei is difficult to. understand for. which section of the suilstic this 
book is intended: Pruned of blank pages ‘and half-titles, it is 
revealed as an eighteen-page essay by Herr Binder and a rather 
poor selection of twenty-four colour-plates~ accompanied by _ 
short analytical notes—hardly as generous a volume as we have 
come to expect from The Studio. Nevertheless, had Herr 
Binder’s essay been as brilliant as the publishers’ note led us to 
believe: had it indeed shown ‘how an advertiser’s products and — 
propaganda can be made to exert an irresistible appeal’, then the 
‘book would be cheap at any price. Instead, it consists of a brief 
exposition of the elementary principles of colour harmony; _ 
notes on the psychological effect of a colour and the ‘symbolism’ 

‘of colour written in such terms as ‘The poster-painter’ ‘must 
‘revert to the symbolical meaning of colour; for it leads to the 
‘deepest depths of the human soul’. In this pomposity we have a 


‘faithful reflection of all the current cant of the advertising pro- 


-‘fession: Herr Binder might have given us more information and® 
‘less commercial uplift; more illustrations and less empty ‘white 
“space. a Fe 3 


Music’s delight, transhgured | our experience ae isa 

To what we would be and would know, She i erg 

O Master of the King’s | Fe eee | 
Musick, and of the Music i in our hearts! ~S 


Increase the debt we owe! 
For now if ever need is of your art’ Ss 
Example and replenishment. 


When in an estuary the evening tide iad 
Withdraws, in hunchback huge of shoal and batik 
Lizards of slime and sullen ooze deat ee 
And with confronting flank 
Thwart and divide : 

The native waters there, - . 
That in a shallow grey pomierents % 
Lost among herds of monsters run. 


But like flood-water back returning, 4c 
Gleaming an answer to the stars or burning 
Under the morning sun, 

- Fulfil in us again the tide that brings 
_ The power of the outer sea 
Into our mortality, 
O Master of the King 
Musick, and of the "Fissic we ott bel 


